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The I.L.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an intergovernmental agency, of which 
80 countries are members. Representatives of governments, of management and of 
labour organisations participate in its work. It was established in 1919 and entered 
into relationship with the United Nations as a specialised agency in 1946. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. To this end 
it collects and disseminates information about labour and social conditions, formulates 
international standards and supervises their national application. It also engages in 
operational activities and provides technical assistance in carrying out social and 
economic development programmes. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of— 


The International Labour Conference, which is the supreme body of the Organisation. 
It constitutes a world forum for labour and social questions. National delegations to the 
annual meetings comprise four delegates, two representing the government, one representing 
management, and one representing labour; each delegate speaks and votes independently, 
so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Governing Body, composed of twenty government representatives, ten representatives 
of management and ten representatives of labour, which is the executive council of the 
Organisation. 


The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, an operational headquarters, 
a world information centre and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are available to all 
nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch offices and correspondents 
in many countries. 


The Conference adopts international labour standards which are formulated in 
special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. These are 
based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority of the Conference 
is required for their adoption they represent the general agreement of informed world 
opinion. The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding, but govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. When the 
legislature accepts a Convention the government is bound to apply it. 


On the operational side the I.L.O. provides governments with expert advice and 
technical assistance in matters connected with labour and social policy. For this purpose 
it has established in various parts of the world field offices which serve as centres for 
assistance to governments in such matters as building up employment services, increasing 
productivity, the development of training facilities and the administration of social 
security programmes. The I.L.O. participates in operating the United Nations Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance. 

The work of the Organisation also includes the holding of regional conferences, 
sessions of Industrial Committees to discuss the problems of particular industries on 
an international basis, and a variety of specialised technical meetings. 

All these activities are closely co-ordinated with a view to fulfilment of the purpose 
for which the International Labour Organisation was created—the promotion of social 
justice and peace. 
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The United States 
National Labour Relations Board 


by 
Jay E. SHANKLIN 


Associate Director of Information, National 
Labour Relations Board * 


Labour-management relations in the United States are closely 
interwoven with the fabric of the National Labour Relations Act and 
the National Labour Relations Board. The Act, and the Board 
through its administration and interpretation of the Act, have provided 
the framework and ground rules for these relations in general and 
collective bargaining in particular. 

Placing the emphasis on administrative practices, especially in 
respect of cases involving the representation of employees and alleged 
unfair labour practices, the author guides the reader through the 
procedures by means of which the most important piece of American 
labour legislation is implemented. 


HE central aim of the federal labour legislation of the United 

States is to encourage free private collective bargaining between 
employers and the representatives of employees. The essential 
thrust of the law is to encourage such bargaining without direct 
intervention of the Government. 

The total labour law of the United States, however, is rather 
complex. The federal statutes make up only part of it. Moreover, 
even in the federal Government, the pattern. is the traditional 
American one of scattering power among a number of independent 
agencies rather than concentrating it in one. This article, however, 
is directed only to that area of the federal law of employer-employee 
relations which is chiefly concerned with collective bargaining— 
specifically the National Labour Relations Act as amended.? 


1 Any opinions expressed here are those of the writer and do not neces- 
sarily reflect those of the Board members or the General Counsel. 

2The National Labour Relations Act of 1935 (the Wagner Act) was 
amended in 1947 by the Labour-Management Relations Act (the Taft- 
Hartley Act), which includes the National Labour Relations Act as its 
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FEDERAL AND STATE LAWS 


Collective bargaining and representation of employees is 
regulated by both federal and state law. Eight states have labour 
boards or statutes on the general pattern of the National Labour 
Relations Act.' State laws, however, are confined chiefly to 
cases involving employers whose business is limited to one state. 
Federal law ordinarily applies if the employer is engaged in any 
business which affects inter-state or foreign commerce, except 
agriculture. The federal law is embodied in two statutes: (1) the 
Railway Labour Act, administered by the National Mediation 
Board, which applies to railroads and airlines, and (2) the National 
Labour Relations Act, administered by the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board, which applies to other businesses affecting inter- 
state commerce. 

In viewing American labour relations law it should be kept in 
mind that a union is, in legal theory at least, a voluntary associa- 
tion. Union internal affairs were largely unregulated until 1959.? 
Until then, no particular formalities were-required to establish 
a union, and this is still true as far as the National Labour Relations 
Act is concerned. The definition of a labour organisation is quite 
sweeping 3, and the law also permits the representation of employees 
for collective bargaining by an individual. 


Title I, and again in 1959 by the Labour-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act. Unless otherwise mentioned all references in this article,an:**“ 
to the National Labour Relations Act (N.L.R.A.) as amended. For. discus- 
sion of the 1935 and 1947 Acts see John E. Lawyer: “ ‘The-United States 
Labour-Management Relations Act of 1947”, in Jnteraational Labour Review, 
Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 125. 

1 New York, Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Utah, Wisconsin, and Colorado. Most of these laws were patterned on the 
original National Labour Relations Act (the Wagner Act) and do not follow 
closely the present federal statute (as amended). 

2 Public Law 86-257, enacted on 14 September 1959 and known as the 
Labour-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, requires that “ every 
labour organisation shall adopt a constitution and by-laws”, and file a copy 
with the Secretary of Labour. A union must also designate officers and file 
detailed annual reports (section 201). This change may prove to have 
altered the underlying legal concept of a labour organisation as a voluntary 
association. But that remains to be determined by subsequent court 
decisions, 

3’ The N.L.R.A., in section 2(5), defines a labour organisation as “ any 
organisation of any kind, or any agency or employee representation com- 
mittee or plan, in which employees participate and which exists for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of dealing with employers concerning grievances, 
labour disputes, wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or conditions of 
work”. Section 3(i) of the Reporting and Disclosure Act expands this 
definition somewhat for the purposes of that Act. 

The Grand Union Co., 123 N.L.R.B. 191 (1959), where the Board 
held that an individual representative is a “ labour organisation ” within 
the meaning of the Act and may make a union-shop agreement requiring 
employees to pay dues to him. 
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SUBSTANCE OF THE NATIONAL LABOUR RELATIONS ACT 


Bargaining by employees as a group is encouraged by protecting 
the right of employees to form or join unions of their own choosing 
and by requiring employers to deal in good faith with any repre- 
sentative chosen by a majority of any appropriate group of 
employees (sections 8 (a) and 9). This was virtually the sum and 
substance of the original National Labour Relations Act adopted 
by Congress in 1935. 

The comprehensive amendments of 1947 extended the law’s 
scope to forbid certain activities of unions, particularly secondary 
strikes or picketing !, the “ closed shop ” (where only those already 
union members may be hired), and the use of threats or physical 
force against employees for not participating in union activities. 
In the amendments the original N.L.R.A. was re-enacted with very 
little change of language, but the balancing of union unfair labour 
practices ? with those of employers tended to change the character 
of the Act from a purely protective statute to a regulatory one. 
Also, the structure of the agency administering the law—the 
National Labour Relations Board—was changed substantially. 
In 1959 further limitations on union conduct as well as certain 
exemptions. ef “union activities from the Act’s prohibition were 
adopted by Congress in the amendments included in the Labour- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. A few changes also 
were made in the agency’s powers. 

The two principal substantive features of the N.L.R.A. with 
which the National Labour Relations Board is directly concerned 
are, first, the prevention of enumerated unfair labour practices 
on the part of both employers and labour organisations and, 
secondly, the prescriptions relating to election and certification 
of labour organisations as bargaining representative for a given 
group of employees. 

In considering the substance of the N.L.R.A., it must be kept 
in mind that the purpose of the statute is remedial and preventive 
rather than punitive. 

The Act as amended in 1947, like its predecessor, put its chief 
emphasis upon the right of employees to organise unions if they 
wish. But the 1947 amendments added the corollary right of an 
employee to refrain from joining a union or participating in its 
activities if he wishes (section 7). The only exception to this right 
to refrain is embodied in the union-shop proviso. Ip.-effect, this 


ga. 


1 Strikes or picketing directed against an establishment other than that 
with which the strikers or pickets have a digozite, usually with the object of 
bringing indirect pressure on the “ primaty ” employer. 

? Unfair labour practice is the Act’s term for forbidden conduct. 
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section provides that an employer and union may agree to require 
employees to be union “ members ” only to the extent of paying 
the initiation fees and dues uniformly required of all members of 
a similar classification. When such a union security clause is in 
effect an employee who refuses to “ join” to this extent may be 
lawfully discharged and the union may properly insist upon his 
discharge.’ While the statute itself speaks in terms of “ member- 
ship ”, the Board has ruled that the other terms of the proviso 
clearly do not permit discharge because of an employee’s failure 
to abide by non-financial obligations such as taking the union’s 
oath of membership or attending meetings.’ 

To implement this right to join or refrain from joining, the 
statute forbids an employer “ to interfere with, restrain or coerce ” 
employees in the exercise of this right (section 8 (a) (1)). Correspon- 
dingly, it forbids a union or its agents “to restrain or coerce ” 
employees in its exercise (section 8 (b) (1) A). These sections have 
been held to forbid either unions or employers from threatening 
employees with physical force or economic reprisal to influence 
their actions as to participation in union activities or, for that 
matter, employee group activities related to wages, hours or working 
conditions even though no union is involved.*® 


Unfair Labour Practices on the Part of Employers 


In brief, the Act forbids an employer— 


(1) to interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the 
exercise of their right to organise and bargain collectively or to 
refrain from any or all such activity, except under a valid union 
shop agreement ; 


(2) to dominate or interfere with the formation or administra- 
tion of any labour organisation or to contribute financial or other 
support to it ; 

(3) by discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employment 
or any term or condition of employment, to encourage or discourage 


1A number of states, however, have laws—so-called “ right-to-work ” 
laws—prohibiting compulsory union membership. See “ The Controversy 
over Trade Union Membership in the United States”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX XVII, No. 2, Feb. 1958, p. 113. 


? Union Starch and Refining Co., 87 N.L.R.B. 779 (1950). 


*Section 7 guarantees employees the right to participate in union 
activities but also “ other concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection”. This has been held to protect 
employees against discharge for planning a group letter of complaint to their 
employer about working conditions. Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
73 N.L.R.B. 1463 (1947), enforced 167 F. 2d 197 (C.A. 7), discharge of 
employees for such activity held unlawful under section 8 (a) (1) and (3). 
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membership in any labour organisation, except under a valid union 
shop agreement ; 


(4) to discharge or otherwise discriminate against an employee 
because he has filed charges or given testimony under the Act ; and 


(5) to refuse to bargain collectively with the representative 
chosen by his employees subject to the provisions of the Act. 


Unfair Labour Practices on the Part of Unions 


The Act forbids a labour organisation or its agents— 

(1) To restrain or coerce (a) employees in the exercise of their 
rights to organise and bargain collectively or to refrain from any 
or all such activities, and (b) an employer in the choice of his 
bargaining representative. 

(2) To cause or attempt to cause an employer to discriminate 
against an employee because of his membership or lack of member- 
ship in a Jabour organisation except under a duly authorised union 
shop agreement in conformance to provisions of the Act. 

(3) To refuse to bargain collectively with an employer if it is 
the representative of his employees. 

(4) To itself engage in a strike or to induce employees to engage 
in a strike or a refusal in the course of employment to handle goods 
or perform any services with the object of (a) forcing an employer 
or self-employed person to join any labour or employer organisation ; 
(6) forcing any person to cease doing business with any other 
person !, or forcing any other employer to recognise or bargain with 
a labour organisation which has not been certified by the Board as 
the representative of his employees ; (c) forcing any employer to 
recognise or bargain with a labour organisation when another has 
been certified by the Board as the representative of his employees ; 
(da) forcing any employer to assign particular work to employees in 
a particular labour organisation, trade, craft or class, unless such 
employer is failing to conform to an order or certification of the 
Board determining the bargaining representative for employees 
performing such work. It is likewise forbidden for a labour organisa- 
tion to threaten, coerce or restrain any person (including an em- 
ployer) where an object thereof is any of the above-mentioned four 


points. 


1 This provision is the ban on secondary boycotts. While this quite 
broad language might be interpreted, standing alone, as banning primary 
strikes as well as secondary, the Board early held that the rest of the statute 
makes it clear that this was not the intent of Congress. Pure Oil Co., 90 
N.L.R.B. 1661 (1950). What Congress was aiming at, the Board held, was 
the case where a union carries its dispute with one employer to the employees 
of a neutral independent employer at the work site of this second employer. 
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(5) To require employees covered by a legal union shop agree- 
ment to pay initiation fees which the Board finds excessive or 
discriminatory under all the circumstances. 


(6) To cause or attempt to cause any employer to pay money or 
other thing of value, in the nature of an exaction, for services not 
performed or not to be performed. 

(7) To picket or threaten to picket, if not certified by the 
N.L.R.B., for recognition or organisational purposes, under various 
conditions when an N.L.R.B. election could not be held or when no 
election has been requested.! 


Representatives and Elections 


Briefly the N.L.R.A. provides (section 9) that representatives 
selected by a majority of employees in a given unit appropriate for 
collective bargaining purposes are the exclusive representatives for 
this purpose of all employees in the given unit. This appropriate 
unit may be an employer unit (all employees working for the par- 
ticular employer), craft unit, plant unit or subdivision thereof, the 
appropriateness of the unit being based upon the maximum assur- 
ance to employees of the fullest freedom in exercising the rights 
guaranteed them under the Act. Hearings may be held on this 
issue and an election may take place to determine the majority 
status of the union concerned. 


* . * 

The keystone of employees’ freedom of choice is the prohibition 
of discrimination in employment on the basis of union affiliation or 
activities (section 8 (a) (3)). This too applies to “ other concerted 
activities”. So an employer may not discharge an employee for 
such activities as circulating a petition to ask for a wage increase 
or for participation in a strike.2, However, employees who go out 
on strike for economic objectives may be replaced by the employer 
with bona fide employees. On the other side of the coin, the Act 
also forbids a union “ to cause or attempt to cause ” such illegal 
discrimination on the basis of either union membership or lack of 
union membership (section 8 (5) (2)). 

From a broader standpoint of public policy, however, these 
provisions are primarily the foundation for free collective bar- 
gaining if the employees want it. Section 1 of the Act declares it— 
... to be the policy of the United States to eliminate the causes of certain 
substantial obstructions to the free flow of commerce and to mitigate and 

1 This provision was added by the 1959 amendments as section 8 (b) (7). 

2 Miners Coal Co., 113 N.L.R.B. 465 (1955) (circulating a petition). 
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eliminate these obstructions when they have occurred by encouraging the 
practice and procedure of collective bargaining and by protecting the 
exercise by workers of full freedom of association, self-organisation, and 
designation of representatives of their own choosing, for the purpose of 
negotiating the terms and conditions of their employment or other mutual 
aid or protection. 


The duty to bargain in good faith, of course, is placed upon both 
the employer and any union or other representative chosen by a 
majority of the employees. The power to determine what group of 
employees is appropriate for such bargaining is entrusted to the 
five-member Board (section 9 (6)), but as a practical matter the 
Board leaves this to the parties if they can agree on it. The duty 
to bargain, however, is defined in some detail by the Act. 
Section 8 (d) states that it is— 

. the performance of the mutual obligation of the employer and the 
representative of the employees to meet at reasonable times and confer in 
good faith with respect to wages, hours, and other terms and conditions of 
employment, or the negotiation of an agreement, or any question arising 
thereunder, and the execution of a written contract incorporating any 
agreement reached if requested by either party, but such obligation does 
not compel either party to agree to a proposal or require the making of a 
concession. 

The key words naturally are “ good faith ” and “ wages, hours 
and other terms and conditions of employment ”. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to establish a precise measuring stick for “ good 
faith ”. The Board, of necessity, must gauge it in large part upon 
the circumstances and behaviour of the parties in the given situa- 
tion. Of course, certain things are per se bad faith, such as ques- 
tioning a union’s majority soon after it has been selected in a Board 
representation election.! 

Identifying the proper subjects for bargaining is less difficult, 
but sometimes it also presents problems. For example the question 
has been raised as to whether pensions come within the scope of 
“ wages, hours, and other terms and conditions of employment ”. 
The Board has held that pensions are both deferred wages and 
a “condition of employment ”.? 


ORGANISATION OF THE NATIONAL LABOUR 
RELATIONS BOARD 


Unquestionably the most significant change in the agency’s 
structure made by the 1947 amendments was its division into three 
largely independent parts: the Board itself, trial examiners and 


1 Brooks v. N.L.R.B., 348 U.S. 96 (1954). 


2 Inland Steel Co., 77 N.L.R.B. 1, enforced 170 F. 2d 247 (C.A. 7) (1948); 
review denied 336 U.S. 960. 
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the General Counsel. Originally, the Board of three members ?, 
appointed for five-year terms by the President of the United 
States with the consent of the United States Senate, constituted 
the sole head of the agency. Under it was a General Counsel 
appointed by the Board and the trial examiners who actually 
conducted the hearings in unfair labour practice cases. The trial 
examiners’ independence was measurably increased by the 1947 
amendments, which provided that an examiner’s decision, which is 
termed an “ intermediate report ” in N.L.R.B. parlance, could not 
be reviewed before he issued it. It was also provided that examiners 
should not be consulted about any exceptions taken to their 
decisions on appeal. The trial examiners were thus raised virtually 
to the status of judges of the first instance, with the Board itself 
acting as an appellate court. 


The Status of the General Counsel 


The most significant change, though, was in the status of the 
General Counsel. He was made a statutory officer appointed by 
the President, with consent of the Senate, for a four-year term. 
The statute in effect made him the chief law officer of the agency, 
assigning him the task of supervising all attorneys except those on 
the staffs of the individual Board members. He was also given the 
task of supervising the agency’s regional offices. But the most 


important assignment of the General Counsel is that of “ final 
authority, on behalf of the Board, in respect of the investigation 
of charges and issuance of complaints... and in respect of the 
prosecution of such complaints before the Board...” (section 3 (d)). 
This gives him the final authority to say “No” to charges of 
unfair labour practices. This division of power is quite similar to 
the division between judge and public prosecutor of criminal 
violations in the American judicial system, but it is unique among 
administrative agencies.” 

The General Counsel, however, may not act in any situation 
until he has received a charge of violation filed by a private party. 
On receipt of the charge he launches an investigation and, if his 
investigators find evidence of a violation, he may issue a complaint. 
This complaint sets in motion the machinery of formal legal action. 
In actual practice complaints in most cases are issued by one of 


1 Increased to five members by the 1947 Act. The terms of Board mem- 
bers are staggered, that of one expiring each year. 

2In most American administrative agencies, the board or commission 
concerned issues the complaint or formal allegations and then, after a hearing 
usually conducted by a hearing officer similar to an N.L.R.B. trial examiner, 
it makes the final decision, which is subject to court review. N.L.R.B. 
decisions also are subject to court review. 
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the agency’s 24 directors of regional offices, under authority 
delegated by the General Counsel. 


Division of Authority : Two Main Types of Cases 


As this limitation on the powers of the General Counsel 
indicates, the agency has no general power of inspection or enforce- 
ment in any type of case. Rather, the statute is usually described 
as “ self-policing ”. The Board functions like an administrative 
court with the General Counsel as an independent public pro- 
secutor. The agency can act only after some party—employer, 
union or employee '—has formally brought the particular case 
to it. 

This is true of all three types of cases which the Board handles 
—unfair labour practices, union-shop de-authorisation polls, and 
representation elections.?, The principal ones, however, are the 
representation and the unfair labour practice cases. The procedures 
for handling these two types of cases are quite different, and so 
is the statute’s assignment of responsibility as to each. The 
five-member Board, which sits in Washington, has sole responsi- 
bility for handling representation cases while, as noted, final 
authority for the investigation and prosecution of unfair practice 
cases is placed by the statute with the General Counsel. 

This division, however, has not been found practical for day- 
to-day operations, mainly because maintaining it would require 
two separate staffs in the agency’s 30 field offices. Also, the Act 
specifies that the General Counsel shall supervise the field offices. 
Consequently, since the enactment of the 1947 amendments, the 
five-member Board has delegated to the General Counsel authority 
to make the field investigation of representation cases, including 
the holding of any hearing required and conducting the actual 
election whether held by agreement of the parties or by order of 
the Board. 

The 1959 Act goes further in this direction by amending section 
3 (b) of the N.L.R.A. to authorise the Board to delegate to the 
regional directors, who are the officers heading major field offices, 
authority to order an election. Under this provision, the Board 
has already delegated to the regional directors authority to order 


1 Section 102.9 of the Board’s rules provides that an unfair labour prac- 
tice charge may be made by “any person”. This seems to reflect the 
statutory scheme. See section 10 (b) of the Act. Representation cases, 
however, apparently may be filed only by employers, unions, employees or 
the representative of employees. See section 9 (c) (1) of the Act. 

2 The Board also conducts referenda in strike situations designated by 
the President of the United States as national emergencies under Title III of 
the Act. These cases come to it by operation of law after the President has 
acted and a certain period of time has elapsed. They are relatively rare. 
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the expedited elections provided in cases brought under the new 
provision forbidding unions not certified by the Board to picket 
for recognition or for organisational purposes (section 8 (b) (7) C). 
However, this delegation of authority applies only to cases where 
the regional director finds no question that should be decided by 
the Board before the election.1. An objecting party must obtain 
special permission from the Board in Washington to appeal from 
a regional director’s order of an election. Furthermore, the Board 
has also delegated to the regional directors its authority to proceed 
to an election in this type of case without a prior hearing. This 
follows the apparent intent of the Congress that elections in these 
cases be held with the utmost despatch.’ 


JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD 


The first question in the investigation of either a representation 
case or an unfair labour practice case is the Board’s jurisdiction, 
that is whether the employer’s operations affect inter-state commerce 
sufficiently to come within the federal power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce. The authority conferred on the 
Board by the statute extends to all concerns where an unfair 
labour practice would “ affect ” inter-state or foreign commerce. 
This has been said to span the full power of the federal Government 
to regulate commerce under the United States Constitution. 

The Board, however, has always exercised the discretion to 
limit its jurisdiction. Since 1950 it has done so by establishing 
certain specific standards for the assertion of its jurisdiction. 
These are generally expressed in annual volume of business for 
different types of concern. For example the Board accepts cases 
involving manufacturers if the company does an annual business 
of $50,000 either buying or selling, directly or indirectly, across 
state lines. A retail company, however, must have gross sales of 
$500,000 a year, plus some direct or indirect inter-state commerce 
business, before the Board will accept a case involving it. There 
are also different standards for hotels, newspapers, radio and 
television stations, national defence industries, and several others. 
The Board has revised its standards from time to time, but the 
1959 amendments do not permit it to raise them above the level 
prevailing on 1 August 1959. 


1N.L.R.B. Rules and Regulations, Series 8 (1959), section 102.77. See 
also N.L.R.B. Statements of Procedure, Series 8 (1959), section 101.23. 

2 Section 8 (b) (7) C provides that these elections shall be held “ forth- 
with ”. 

3 This approach was specifically authorised for the first time by the 1959 
amendments to the Act (section 701 amending section 14 of the National 
Labour Relations Act). 
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The same amendments authorise the states to take cases in 
which the Board would decline jurisdiction. This is intended to 
end the “no man’s land” which has existed for several years 
between the area where the Board could assert, but declined, 
jurisdiction and the states’ power to act, the Supreme Court having 
ruled in 1957 that the states could not take cases within the scope 
of the federal power even though the Board might decline them. 

One purpose of the Board’s jurisdictional standards is to 
enable the parties to a case to determine in advance whether the 
Board will handle it. Usually they serve this purpose, but some- 
times, in a close case, the parties still need to consult with N.L.R.B. 
field officials. 


PROCEDURE IN A REPRESENTATION CASE 


A representation election case is started by the filing of a petition 
by some private party. The Board provides a printed form for 
this. Such an election request may be instituted by (1) a labour 
organisation or other candidate for bargaining representative, 
including an individual, or (2) an employer who has been con- 
fronted by a claim of representation for such a candidate, or (3) 
employees who wish to unseat an incumbent union. 


Showing of Interest 


A candidate for bargaining representative must satisfy the 
Board that at least 30 per cent. of the employees involved desire 
to have an election. No particular form is required for making 
this “ showing of interest ”, but unions usually show it by signed 
applications for membership or cards on which the individual 
employees authorise the union to represent them in bargaining. 
The Board requires that the cards be dated. Employees seeking 
to decertify (unseat) an incumbent union show the required 
interest by having sufficient employees sign a dated request for 
ouster of the union. 

The showing of interest is an administrative matter for the 
Board’s determination, not subject to litigation. That is, the 
Board will not receive evidence as to the authenticity or adequacy 
of the showing of interest in the hearing to determine whether an 
election should be held. But the Board always investigates its 
adequacy and strictly enforces the 30 per cent. requirement.? 
Also, it will investigate the authenticity of signatures either on 


1 Guss v. Utah Labor Relations Board, 353 U.S.1 (1957). 


2 Another union may be allowed to intervene in an election case by 
producing one or more authorisation cards or showing that it is a party toa 
current or recently expired contract covering the employees involved. 


2 
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the suspicion of the Board investigator or at the instance of an 
interested party. Occasionally, a showing of interest is found to 
be defective or fraudulent. The purpose of requiring a showing 
of interest is often said to be to avoid the waste of time and money 
involved in needless elections. It would appear, however, that 
an equally important consideration is the preservation of the 
employees’ continuing freedom of choice, since the Board may 
not conduct more than one election a year in the same group of 
employees (section 9 (e) (2)), and an election held on an inadequate 
or fraudulent showing of interest would consequently have the 
effect of improperly depriving the employees of their right to have 
an election for a bargaining representative during the ensuing 12 
months if they should want one. An employer seeking an election 
must show that he has been presented with a genuine claim of 
representation ; and this is subject to litigation in the hearing. 


Grouping of Employees 


Once it is determined that the Board will assert jurisdiction 
and that the petitioner has made a proper showing of interest, the 
next question is the proper group of employees for an election, or 
in N.L.R.B. terminology, the unit of employees appropriate for 
collective bargaining. The petition form requires the petitioner 
—whether union, employer or employees—to state the unit in 
which an election is sought. Consequently the preliminary investiga- 
tion of the Board agent assigned to the case is aimed at determining 
whether an appropriate unit has been requested. 

The guiding principles for this determination are the precedents 
laid down over the years by the five-member Board in Washington. 
These are stated in Board decisions of particular cases. For example 
production and maintenance employees constitute a standard unit. 
Office clerical employees make up another customary unit. The 
Board does not allow mixing the two because of their different 
interests and working conditions. 

General touchstones for determining appropriate units include 
similarity of work and working conditions, proximity, interchange 
of employees within the proposed unit, and common supervision. 
These, however, are not hard and fast standards. A unit may be 
limited to a department, such as powerhouse employees or truck- 
drivers, or it may extend to all the plants of a company, as in the 
automobile industry. Or it may include employees of all employers 
in an association when the employers’ association is engaged in 
bargaining. Units of employees of a particular trade or craft are 


1 Seventeenth Annual Report of the National Labor Relations Board 
(Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office), pp. 55-57. 
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also common, such as carpenters or bricklayers or machinists. The 
Board, over the years, has also developed a complex of special 
rules for particular industries and trades. For example it recently 
reaffirmed its long-standing rule that state-wide units should 
prevail among insurance agents.! 


Contract Bar 


But to follow Board procedure it may be helpful to take a 
hypothetical case. Let us say that our petitioner has made the 
proper showing of interest and has asked for an election in a gener- 
ally appropriate unit, say a unit of 100 production and mainten- 
ance employees at the A.B.C. Electronic Manufacturing Company. 

Now, the Board agent handling the case—called a field examiner 
—will look into the collective contract situation. If there is a 
contract in effect covering the employees involved, the time when 
the petition was filed becomes important. The Board, almost from 
its inception, developed the doctrine that it would not hold an 
election in the face of a contract which has a substantial period to 
run. This was in recognition of the unsettling effect that an election 
contest is bound to have upon the administration of a contract. 

Balancing the statutory mandate for the fullest freedom of 
employees to choose their own bargaining agents against the need 
for stability in labour-management relations during the contract 
term, the Board concluded that, at this stage, stability was more 
desirable in most situations. Accordingly, the Board adopted the 
general rule that it would not hold an election until the last 60 or 
90 days of a contract term. However, to forestall the tactic of a 
union and employer working together to block employees from 
changing their representative at fairly frequent intervals if they 
wish, the Board made this rule applicable only to contracts of 
“reasonable duration”. At first the Board declared that only 
one-year contracts would be presumed reasonable and, in the case 
of contracts of longer term, the bar would apply only during the 
first year. Later, after the amendments of 1947, it declared that 
two years would be presumed a reasonable contract term. And 
thereafter three-year contracts in many instances and, in the 
automobile industry, five-year contracts were held to be valid 
bars for their full term. The test for these exceptions was the 
prevalence of such long-term contracts in the industry concerned. 
These exceptions have since been abandoned, and the bar limited 
to two years.? 


1 Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, 123 N.L.R.B. 75 (1959) reaffirmed 
by two members ; two other members participating concur on different 
grounds. 

2 Pacific Coast Association, 121 N.L.R.B. 990 (1958). 
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Recently the Board has also changed the rule as to the proper 
time for elections during the contract term. In 1958 it adopted 
the doctrine of an “ insulated period ” of 60 days at the end of the 
contract term. After an extensive re-examination of the whole 
intricate body of rules which has developed out of the contract bar 
doctrine, the Board decided that such a 60-day period was needed 
to allow undisturbed negotiation of a new contract. Consequently, 
it established the rule that petitions for elections could be filed 
only during the 90 days before this insulated 60 days—that is, 
between the 150th day and the 60th day before the termination 
date of the contract. Of course, a petition for an election can also 
be filed after the contract has expired. Any new contract executed 
during the 60-day period bars an election during its term—up to 
two years—but one made during the 90-day period open for peti- 
tions does not. 


Elections by Agreement 


If the N.L.R.B. field examiner finds no contract bar or other 
disputed issue on preliminary investigation, he is ready then to 
talk with the parties about agreeing to an election. The great bulk 
of Board elections are held by agreement of the parties ; in the 
fiscal year 1959, it was over 73 per cent.—just about the usual 
percentage. The other 27 per cent. were ordered by the Board after 
a hearing on the contentions of the parties. A hearing may be held 


on almost any issue that blocks agreement. 

If the Board field examiner cannot obtain the agreement of the 
parties to an election, the question then becomes one of whether the 
Board should order it. Of course, if the preliminary investigation 
shows that the existence of a contract bars an election or that the 
unit sought is not appropriate or reveals any other deficiency, the 
regional director will dismiss the petition. This dismissal is subject 
to appeal to the Board in Washington within ten days. 

But to revert to our example, assuming that the petition has 
cleared all these hurdles the question is whether an election should 
be held among the production and maintenance employees of the 
A.B.C. company. To illustrate more fully the American law, let 
us take a rather extreme example involving two unions—Union A, 
which has a collective contract in the plant, and Union B, which is 
seeking to displace it.1 Neither union has any members in the plant, 
but Union B has filed with the Board cards showing applications for 
membership from 31 employees out of the 100 in the unit.? It is 


1 About 13 per cent. of Board elections have more than one union on the 
ballot. Twenty-third Annual Report ..., p. 155. 

? About 80 per cent. of Board elections are held in units of less than 
100 employees. Twenty-third Annual Report .. ., p. 157. 
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not necessary that the union seeking representation rights have any 
members among the employees. Representation is decided merely 
by the employees’ designation of the union or other candidate. The 
designation may be made by secret ballot in a Board election, or 
by membership in the organisation, or simply by an oral or written 
authorisation to represent. 

However, a Board certification—which must be based on a 
Board election—has distinct advantages, one of which is that 
such certificate is binding for at least one year in the absence of 
very unusual circumstances. The other designations are subject to 
change generally at the whim of the employees. 


A Representation Hearing 


In our hypothetical case the employer takes the position that a 
group of testing employees should be included in the unit. Union B 
opposes this on the ground that these are technical employees, and 
Union A contends that the whole proceeding is untimely because 
its contract has a substantial period to run. These are issues 
typically raised in a Board election proceeding. If the parties 
cannot agree on an election, a hearing is required at which each 
submits its evidence by witness and document. 

An unusual feature of this hearing is that the presiding officer may 
make no rulings except on the admissibility of evidence and pro- 
cedural matters : usually a field examiner or attorney, he merely 
conducts the hearing. The law provides (section 9 (c) (1)) that he 
may make no recommendations for action in the case. Besides 
presiding at the hearing, his only duty is to write a brief summary 
of the issues and evidence presented. He may also try to get the 
parties to agree to an election. 

But the decision whether to hold an election or not is made by 
the Board in Washington when there is a contest. However, as 
noted earlier, the 1959 amendments to the law permit the Board to 
delegate its powers in election cases to the regional directors 
(section 9 (b) as amended). Also, another section of the new 
law (section 8 (6) (7)) permits the Board to hold an election without 
a preliminary hearing in cases where a union is charged with illegal 
picketing for organisational purposes or recognition. Congress 
established the high-speed election procedure in an effort to elimin- 
ate such picketing except by unions certified by the Board. The 
Board has delegated to the regional directors the power to conduct 
these expedited elections when it appears to them that there are no 
substantial issues involved.” 


1 An exception under the 1959 amendments is in the case of expedited 
elections in organisational or recognition picketing cases. 
2 N.L.R.B. Rules and Regulations, Series 8 (1959), section 102.77. 
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In our hypothetical case the appearance of pickets at the A.B.C. 
plant and the filing of charges of illegal recognition picketing might 
throw the case into the category for an expedited election. In this 
event, if the regional director were convinced that the testers are 
technical employees! and that there was no real issue as to the 
alleged contract being a bar, he could hold an election without a 
hearing. 

But let us go ahead with our hearing. Usually this lasts only 
three or four hours. A court stenographer takes down the testimony 
verbatim, and the transcript with any documents or other exhibits 
is sent to the Board in Washington. Briefs are also often sub- 
mitted by the parties. The Board currently decides 1,500 to 2,000 
such cases a year. On the average, such a contested representation 
case takes 90 days from the filing of petition to issuance of the 
Board decision. The amount of time required, of course, depends 
on the complexity and novelty of the issues in the case and the com- 
plexity of the facts. The thoroughness with which the parties 
present the cases at the hearing is also an important factor. 


A Board Election 


Board elections, whether directed by the Board members or 
held by agreement of the parties, are conducted by the field personnel 
under the supervision of the General Counsel. The regional director 
is the official most directly responsible, but ordinary elections such 
as this with only 100 voters are actually conducted by a field 
examiner. 

In most elections the employer agrees that the balloting may 
be held on the plant premises. If he does not, the field examiner 
arranges for a suitable place nearby. 

Notices of the election are posted in the plant, usually ten days 
before the election, and copies are given to the parties to post in 
other places where employees may see them. The balloting is 
secret, the voter going into a voting booth to mark his ballot and 
placing it folded into a sealed box. Both the employer and the 
unions participating are permitted to have observers at the polls. 
However, unless the other parties agree, the employer’s observers 
may not be supervisors. The observers may challenge voters for 
cause, and the Board agent challenges any person claiming to be 
eligible who is not on the list. Challenged ballots are placed in a 
plain envelope which is put inside another sealed envelope signed 
by the voter. These are not put in the ballot box. 


1 Under Board precedent, technical employees are ordinarily excluded 
from a production and maintenance unit. Litton Industries, 125 N.L.R.B. 
90 (1959). 
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The list of eligible voters is taken from the employer’s payroll. 
Observers for each side usually check off the voters as they appear 
at the polls, but they are not permitted to make lists of those who 
have not voted. 

When the polls are closed the ballots are usually counted at 
once in the presence of the observers. To win, a union must get a 
simple majority of those voting. It loses on a tie. After a count 
the Board agent serves an official tally of the ballots on each party. 
Thereafter the parties have five days in which to object to the 
conduct of the election or action which may affect the result, such 
as improper campaigning or electioneering. If there are objections 
the regional director has an investigation made and issues a report 
recommending that the objections either be sustained or over- 
ruled. He does the same on challenged ballots. If the election has 
been held by agreement this often provides that his determi- 
nation is final. Otherwise the matters must be determined by the 
Board members in Washington if there are exceptions to his 
recommendations. The parties have ten days to file such excep- 
tions. Where challenges are overruled, the ballots are opened, 
mixed together and counted. 

After these matters are disposed of, the regional director in an 
election by agreement or the Board in other cases issues a certi- 
ficate. If a union wins, this is a certification of representation. If 
the union or unions lose, it is a certification of results. 

In our imaginary election the ballot would list each of the two 
unions involved with a square beside the name. It would also 
list as a choice “ neither union ”. Ninety employees out of the 100 
could be expected to cast ballots, since this is the average in Board 
elections. But suppose one of the employees doodled on his ballot, 
in addition to marking his choice. Being a possible identification 
mark, the doodle would void the ballot. This leaves 89 ballots. 
But let us say that five were cast by alleged technical employees. 
In an election by agreement their votes would be challenged, and 
their right to vote would be determined later by the regional 
director or the Board. In an election ordered by the Board the 
latter would have already determined their eligibility to vote in the 
direction of election. If challenged, their ballots would be put in 
separate sealed envelopes, as already described, leaving 84 ready 
for counting. 

Suppose these counted out: 43 for Union A, 30 for Union B 
and 11 for “ neither union ”. This means that the votes of the alleged 
technical employees could determine the result of the election, 
because Union A has a majority of only two in the counted ballots. 
If Union A had received 48 of the ballots, it would not have been 
necessary to determine whether or not the five employees were 
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technicals. But in our case, if they are held to be technicals who 
should be excluded from the bargaining unit, Union A wins with 
its 43 votes. 

The election, though, may not be quite finished yet. There 
may be objections to the way the election was conducted or to 
actions affecting it. Union B or the employer might, for example, 
file objections that Union A had campaigned improperly or that 
an official of Union A had electioneered too near the polls. Union B 
might object that the employer had illegally helped Union A or 
otherwise interfered with the election by questioning employees 
or similar conduct. Or it might be claimed that the Board agent 
had left the ballot box out of his control for a period. The Board 
has held that any of these may void an election. 


PROCEDURE IN UNFAIR LABOUR PRACTICE CASES 


The procedure in an unfair labour practice case, the other main 
type of case coming before the Board, more closely resembles that 
of a law court proceeding. Probably it is most nearly comparable 
to a criminal trial, although the object is remedial, not punitive.} 
The Supreme Court has declared that here—“ The Board asserts 
a public right vested in it as a public interest with the duty of 


preventing unfair labour practice.” ? 

The General Counsel, like a public prosecutor, is given “ final 
authority ” over the investigation of unfair practice cases, the 
issuance of complaints, and the prosecution of such cases before 
the Board (section 3 (d)). Moreover, the Act spells out procedure 
in much greater detail for unfair practices than for representation 
matters, and it specifically provides that the rules of evidence for 
civil cases in the United States District Courts shall be followed 
“so far as practicable ”.* There is also a six-month limit, after the 
occurrence of the alleged unfair practice, for the filing of charges. 


Role of the Charging Party 


The public character of the proceedings leads to the further 
result that, once a charge is filed, the General Counsel or the Board 
—depending on the stage of the proceeding—may continue it even 
against the wishes of the party who filed the charges. The Supreme 
Court has held that the purpose of a charge “ is merely to set in 


1 Republic Steel Corp. v. N.L.R.B., 311 U.S. 7 (1940). 

2 National Licorice Co. v. N.L.R.B., 309 U.S. 350, 364. 

3 Section 10 (b). These rules of evidence are specified by the Board as 
“ not controlling ” in a representation case. N.L.R.B. Rules and Regulations, 
Series 8 (1959), section 102.66. 
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motion the machinery of an inquiry ”.! The Board rules provide 
that a case may be withdrawn, before hearing, only with the consent 
of the regional director ; at the hearing, only with the consent of 
the trial examiner ; and, before the Board members, only with 
their consent.? Further, the General Counsel will accept an informal 
settlement of a case which he thinks adequate despite objections 
of the charging party, and a settlement made by the charging 
party is not binding on the General Counsel. 

However, in an unfair labour practice hearing, unlike the usual 
public prosecution, the Board allows a charging party to participate 
fully—calling and cross-examining witnesses, offering other evid- 
ence, and arguing the case. The charging party also may subpcena 
witnesses and records. The Act authorises this procedure in 
general terms (section 10 (b)) and unions, employers, and even on 
occasion individual employees use it by having their own lawyers 
or representatives participate and present evidence and arguments. 
Sometimes the charging party takes an approach or advances a 
legal theory quite different from that of the General Counsel’s 
attorney. Also, where the legality of a contract is in issue, the 
Board regularly permits a party to the contract to participate in 
the hearing even though that party is not charged with any violation 
of law. This incidentally points to an anomaly of the law—that 
the charging party controls who shall be the defendant, or res- 
pondent, as the Board calls the party charged with violation. 
Thus, in a case where an employer and a union have together dis- 
criminated illegally against an employee because of his union or 
non-union activities, the employee may, if he wishes, file charges 
against only one—either the union or the employer. The General 
Counsel is then limited to proceeding against only the party 
charged, however guilty the other may appear to be. Of course, 
in such cases, the employee ordinarily files against both, but not 
infrequently, for private reasons, he files against only one. 

The respondent—whether union or employer—treceives notice 
of the Board proceeding when the charge is filed. The Act requires 
that the charge be served on him (section 10 (b)). It must be served 
for purposes of the six-month time limit mentioned above. 

The charge is actually a general notification, alerting the party 
charged that an unfair practice case has been filed against him. It 
is usually framed in the statutory language concerning the violation, 
with some particulars as to the time and place of its alleged occur- 
rence. The formal proceeding is really launched by the complaint 
issued by the regional director under the General Counsel’s author- 
ity. This states the allegations in much more detail. Complaints, 


1N.L.R.B. v. Fant Milling Co., 360 U.S. 301 (1959). 
2 Rules and Regulations, section 102.9. 
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however, are issued in only about 10 per cent. of the cases filed ', 
about 90 per cent. being settled, withdrawn or dismissed without 
formal proceedings. This applies to all types of cases except 
secondary boycott charges against unions, in about 20 per cent. of 
which complaints are issued. In the fiscal year 1959 complaints 
were issued in 2,101 cases—1,283 against employers and 818 
against unions.2, Employees are not liable for unfair practices 
except in their capacity as agents of a union or an employer. 


Charges and Settlements 


The predominant charge continues to be illegal discrimination 
against employees by employers. This accounted for 6,775 or 82 
per cent. of the 8,266 cases filed in the fiscal year 1959 against 
employers. Similar charges against unions numbered 2,454 or 
about 62 per cent. of the 3,973 cases filed against unions. The 
chief unfair practice charged against unions, however, was illegal 
restraint or coercion of employees by threats, physical violence or 
picketing. This was charged in 2,816 cases, or about 71 per cent. of 
the cases against unions. Refusal to bargain in good faith was the 
second-ranking charge against employers. It was alleged in 1,311 
or 16 per cent. of the cases against employers. Refusal to bargain 
was charged against unions in 208 cases. 

As in representation cases, the General Counsel’s agent endeav- 
ours to get the parties to make a settlement. The frequent success 
of these efforts is indicated by the fact that more employees are 
usually reinstated and given back-pay by agreement than by Board 
order. In the fiscal year 1958, for example, reinstatement was 
obtained for 635 employees by agreement, compared with 432 
reinstated by Board order.* Back-pay was obtained by agreement 
during the same period for 796 employees, compared with 572 
receiving back-pay by Board order. The settlement of cases bulks 
very large in the administration of the law. 


Formal Proceedings 


Upon issuance of a complaint, a hearing date is fixed and, 
shortly before that time, the Chief Trial Examiner in Washington 
or the Associate Chief Trial Examiner in San Francisco—depending 
on where the case arises—assigns a trial examiner to conduct the 


1 Twenty-third Annual Report. . ., p. 150. 

2 Twenty-fourth Annual Report . . ., table 2. These figures exceed 10 per 
cent. of the 12,239 cases filed in the fiscal year 1959 but this results from the 
fact that an investigation may overlap two fiscal years. Also, in recent years, 
the number of cases has been rising rapidly, thus creating an increased 
backlog of cases under investigation. 

3 Twenty-third Annual Report . . ., p. 146. 
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hearing. This is held in the community where the violation is 
alleged to have occurred, or at the nearest town or city where a 
suitable room is available. The witnesses, of course, are sworn and 
their testimony is recorded verbatim. As noted, the usual court 
rules of evidence prevail. 

The trial examiner’s decision in the case and the order he 
recommends take full effect as an order of the Board unless it is 
appealed to the five-member Board within 20 days. On appeal the 
Board reviews the entire record of evidence presented at the 
hearing and, in effect, makes a decision de novo. The statute 
provides, however, that the Board may delegate its power of 
decision to panels composed of only three Board members and this 
is done in the majority of cases. Any one Board member, however, 
has the power to call a case up before the full five-member Board. 

The Board’s final decision also is subject to appeal to the United 
States Courts of Appeal. These are the second highest federal 
courts, just below the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
there are 11 of them covering various territorial areas of the country. 

Moreover, the Board is not given the power to enforce its own 
orders directly. If a party refuses to act as directed in a Board 
order, the Board must petition the appropriate Court of Appeals for 
a decree of enforcement to compel such action. A party who refuses 
to obey the court’s decree, of course, is subject to punishment for 
contempt of court by a fine or jail sentence. But, on either an appeal 
or a Board petition for enforcement, the Court of Appeals has the 
power to review the Board’s decision, reverse it in whole or part, or 
enforce it. The Court’s decree is subject to review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, but this is a matter of discretion with 
the Supreme Court, which usually reviews cases only when it is 
convinced that the matter involved is important to the administra- 
tion of the law. Consequently the Supreme Court seldom reviews 
more than half a dozen N.L.R.B. cases in any one year. 


Temporary Injunctions under the National Labour Relations Board 


Concurrently with the proceedings before the agency, the Board 
is empowered to seek an injunction by the appropriate Federal 
District Court to stop any conduct which it believes to be an unfair 
labour practice under the law (section 10 (7) and (l)). It may seek 
such a temporary injunction against either employers or unions.’ 
However, the issuance of an injunction in any case is largely a 
matter of discretion with the federal judge who hears the case. 

1 Neither employers nor unions or any individual may seek an injunction 
in federal court in a labour dispute. Norris La-Guardia Act (29U.S.C. 
101-115). But injunctions may be sought in certain instances in state courts, 


for example, against violence or picketing which violates state law that does 
not conflict with a federal Act in the area of inter-state commerce. 
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Such injunctions have been sought quite sparingly by the Board, 
usually in cases where the alleged illegal conduct would have a 
substantial public impact if permitted to continue. When issued, 
such an injunction remains in effect until the Board has made its 
decision. However, upon the issuance of a complaint in secondary 
boycotts and a few other types of cases, the agency is required by 
the statute to apply for an injunction against the conduct alleged 
to be illegal. This type of injunction, if granted, also runs only 
until the Board has made its decision. 

After a Board decision issues, the Board may seek a temporary 
injunction in the Court of Appeals (section 10 (e)), but this provision 
has been used only a very few times. In these instances injunctions 
were sought to prevent employers from dissipating assets while 
under a Board order to reimburse employees for loss of wages 
caused by illegal discharge or other discrimination in employment. 


CONCLUSION 


The United States Congress through its labour relations legisla- 
tion has endeavoured to balance voluntarism and legal compulsion 
to encourage “ practices fundamental to the friendly adjustment of 
industrial disputes arising out of differences as to wages, hours, or 
other working conditions, and by restoring equality of bargaining 
power between employers and employees ” (section 1). The function 
of policing violations of the law is left largely to employers, em- 
ployees and unions, but once any one of them has called in the 
Government, the case becomes primarily a public matter and only 
the Government can make a settlement. The objective of the law 
is “to prescribe the legitimate rights of both employees and 
employers ” and “ to provide orderly and peaceful procedures for 
preventing the interference by either with the legitimate rights of 
the other ”.1 The question how far it has succeeded remains open 
since both employers and unions are still clamouring for changes. 


1 Section 1 (a) of the Labour-Management Relations Act, 1947. 





Labour Turnover—Meaning 
and Measurement 


Excessive labour turnover results in obvious prejudices to the indivi- 
dual firm and to the economy as a whole, besides providing an indica- 
tion that workers may not be satisfied with labour-management rela- 
tions or with certain conditions of their employment. Yet its causes 
are not easy to assess and its statistical investigation is therefore often 
neglected. The present brief article explains the different elements of 
labour turnover and how they can be measured, shows why its level 
varies and what use can be made of this knowledge, and gives details 
of the existing series of turnover statistics published by national 
authorities and a sample of writings on the basic methodology employed. 


| ABOUR turnover is the term used to refer to the gross 

movement of workers into and out of employment with a firm ; 
ordinarily it excludes transfers of personnel within the firm from 
one job or department to another. A certain amount of labour 
turnover is, of course, unavoidable, for example replacement of 
retired or incapacitated workers; and some turnover is even 
beneficial to the firm or the worker or to both, for the firm may 
find a new employee better suited for a particular job, and the 
worker may find another job which gives him more satisfaction. 
The greater the degree of freedom of workers to change jobs and of 
employers to conduct their businesses as they see fit, the higher the 
labour turnover is likely to be. However, there are also obvious 
disadvantages, in that labour turnover frequently affects the current 
level of production of the firm, involves direct and indirect financial 
costs and may also entail some loss of income for the workers. The 
subject is therefore of some importance from the social as well as 
from the economic point of view. 

From about the turn of the century interest in labour turnover 
questions began growing, first among employers, and then, during 
the First World War, in government circles ; for, to maintain a 
stable and more productive labour force in defence industries, it 
was necessary to control or reduce the movement of workers. In 
the course of the twenties or thirties the attention devoted to 
labour turnover problems was connected with national economic 


x 
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and social policy, and the Second World War again stimulated 
investigations into the question in a number of countries. It is 
perhaps surprising, therefore, that official current statistics are 
available for only a few countries. This may be explained in part 
by the fact that industry-wide statistics of turnover are relatively 
expensive to produce in relation to the need felt for them and hence 
many other statistical series are given priority. Furthermore it is 
labour turnover rates for the individual firm that are of primary 
interest, while national averages for whole industries highlight only 
the broad aspects of the phenomenon. 


ELEMENTS OF LABOUR TURNOVER 


For purposes of analysis the personnel movements covered by 
labour turnover data are divided into two basic elements : accessions 
or additions to employment, and separations or terminations of 
employment. 

An accession is the engagement of a new employee or the 
re-engagement of a former employee who had left the firm. Resump- 
tion of work with the firm after a holiday or a temporary illness is 
not counted as an accession even though a replacement may have 
been engaged during the staff member’s absence. The replacement, 
on the other hand, would be treated as an accession and, of course, 
as a separation when his engagement is terminated. 

Separations fall into three categories, those initiated by the 
employer, those initiated by the employee and other separations 
in which decisions by the employer or employee play a part but the 
real cause is independent of them (these separations are commonly 
followed by permanent or prolonged absence from the labour 
force). 

Employer-initiated separations take the form of layoffs, dis- 
missals and discharges. The first are made for a more or less fixed 
period and are generally due to the lack of orders, shortages of 
materials or other temporary impediments to production ; they 
may be made seasonally or because of a change-over to new pro- 
ducts or of other factors, and are generally not associated with 
unsatisfactory service by the workers concerned. Dismissals arise 
from disciplinary difficulties or other faults ascribed to the worker 
by the employer. Discharges occur as a consequence of bad business 
conditions, business failure, reorganisation of work or other develop- 
ments as a result of which the worker’s services are no longer 
required. 

Employee-initiated separations (often known as “ quits ”) have 
many different causes, several of which often work together in 
prompting the worker’s decision to leave his employment. These 


‘ 
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include the desire for higher pay, dissatisfaction with the general 
working conditions in the firm, personal dislike of the type of work, 
unsatisfactory relations with other workers or supervisors, dissatis- 
faction with hygienic and social arrangements at the workplace 
and the search for better promotion possibilities or further training. 
Just as the employer may see the advantage of having “ new blood ” 
in his firm, the worker himself may wish to change to more inspiring 
work. Personal factors such as age, decreasing physical strength 
and distance from the working place also cause a good deal of 
turnover. Among these, age plays an important part ; for example 
when young a worker may prefer relatively better-paid but risky 
work, but as he grows older he may look for more stable employment 
involving less travelling time and providing quieter or safer working 
conditions. 

The miscellaneous group “ other separations ” are mainly those 
which result in a permanent or prolonged departure from the active 
labour force, for example separations due to retirement, serious 
injury, ill health or death. For women, family circumstances, 
including marriage and child-bearing, and for young men, enlist- 
ment in the forces, are important causes. 

Although it is theoretically possible to subdivide labour turnover 
into its various elements along the lines discussed above, it is 
virtually impossible in practice to make an analysis of the causes 
underlying personnel movements on a national or an industry-wide 
scale. Even within a single firm it is difficult enough for the manage- 
ment to ascribe certain “ quits” to one or another direct cause. 
In many cases the-real reason why a worker leaves voluntarily 
may be quite different from the reason given to his supervisor ; in 
fact, as already pointed out, a number of causes may operate 
together. A worker who expects dismissal will sometimes wish to 
forestall it by quitting in due time ; or an employer may give the 
person he wishes to dismiss a chance of quitting voluntarily. 

Although it is a complex problem to find the real cause of certain 
separations, yet within the individual firm an attempt must be made 
to find the reasons underlying labour turnover if effective remedial 
action is to be undertaken. On the other hand, if the national 
statistical authorities wish to obtain turnover information from 
individual employers by means of questionnaires they can hardly 
expect each firm to go to the trouble of making such intensive 
investigations ; it would, moreover, be virtually impossible to 
ensure that the different employers were consistent in their assess- 
ment of the actual causes of the separations reported. Consequently, 
in large-scale statistical inquiries on labour turnover it is most 
commonly the practice to ask employers to report only total 
accessions and total separations. So far as is known, indeed, the only 
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country in which the national statistical service regularly compiles 
data on the breakdown of separations is the United States, which 
every month collects information for the following subdivisions : 
quits, discharges (including dismissals), layoffs (for more than seven 
calendar days), and miscellaneous separations.! The definitions 
used for these four categories are as follows : 

Quits are terminations initiated by employees because of acceptance of 
jobs elsewhere, dissatisfaction, return to school, marriage, maternity, ill 
health, or voluntary retirement where no pensions are provided by the 
different companies. Unauthorised absences of more than seven consecutive 
calendar days also are regarded as quits. 

Discharges are terminations of employment initiated by management for 
such reasons as employees’ incompetence, violation of rules, dishonesty, 
insubordination, laziness, habitual absenteeism, or inability to meet the 
organisation’s physical standards. 

Layoffs are terminations of employment for more than seven calendar 
days which are initiated by management because of lack of orders, shortage 
of materials, conversion of plant to new product, or introduction of improved 
machinery or processes. 

Miscellaneous separations are separations for other reasons, including 
permanent disability, death, retirement on company pension, or entrance 
into the armed forces. 


VARIOUS MEASURES OF LABOUR TURNOVER 
At the Plant Level 


To be able to compare the significance of labour turnover from 
firm to firm, or for the same firm at different times, it is necessary 
to calculate the rate of turnover—that is to relate the number of 
accessions and separations in a specified period to some suitable base 
(for example the average number of persons employed by the firm 
during the same period) and then express the result as the turnover 
rate per 100 or per 1,000 employees. 

More detailed information than this “ crude ” rate is necessary, 
however, for the firm to be able to analyse its labour turnover experi- 
ence thoroughly. Admittedly, interest in more detailed accession rates 
is likely to be rather limited, but an analysis of all new workers hired 
during the past 12 months, by which their characteristics are com- 
pared with those of the total staff on the payroll one year before, 
can nevertheless be of great value. The situation as regards separa- 
tions is quite different. Only a part of these is within the control of 
the employer and, although retirements (for example) can be 
anticipated, most of the rest of the turnover is fortuitous and may 
have serious disadvantages for the employer. Detailed separation 


1See United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics : 
Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, Bulletin No. 1168 
(Washington, 1954). 
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rates for the principal classes of separations are therefore desirable. 
In the case of firms with large staffs the number of separations in a 
specified period may be sufficiently great to permit further useful 
breakdowns to be made and the relevant rates to be computed. 
Details of quits and discharges according to cause are of particular 
value when remedial measures concerning labour-management 
relations are being considered. 

Differences in the turnover rates for unskilled and skilled 
workers, male and female workers, and minors, adults under 
60 years of age and elderly workers, are of interest for special 
purposes. For example a high rate of turnover among skilled 
workers may suggest a need for a review of wage scales ; the depar- 
ture of these workers can have serious effects on the output of the 
firm and the investment made in giving them special training is in 
any event lost. 

Big firms with several undertakings may be interested in com- 
paring turnover rates for their different undertakings or the rates 
for the different departments within an undertaking (including 
internal transfers between departments). 

As labour turnover is influenced by seasonal factors, business 
conditions generally, the current demand for particular types of 
labour and similar circumstances, the current statistics should 
preferably be established for relatively short intervals. A reference 
period of one month is generally sufficient for all practical purposes 
and is also convenient where the data are used in conjunction with 
the analysis of employment statistics. One-time surveys, i.e. those 
made for a particular month in the year, may also be very useful 
but there is a risk that they may not illustrate the general situation 
regarding turnover throughout the year. 

Crude rates of labour turnover must be interpreted carefully. 
It may be observed, for instance, that certain categories of em- 
ployees, such as unskilled workers and women, have a relatively 
high turnover rate compared with others. It is obvious that in this 
case a change in the composition of the labour force employed by 
the firm will result in a variation of the crude turnover rate even if 
there has been no change in the rate for any one of the component 
groups. 

In any given period the lower of the two rates (for accessions 
and separations) may be referred to as the “ replacement ” rate for 
that period. Although part of the replacement turnover is inevitable, 
the replacement rate is sometimes used as an index of management 
efficiency, and its trend should be carefully watched. Here it is of 
course necessary to go into the details of the causes of separations 
in order to detect the cases that are due to factors within the control 
of the firm and that may therefore have been avoidable. 
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Another approach to labour turnover measurement is to consider 
the progressive wastage among a given group of new entrants into 
a firm. The essential feature of this method is to relate turnover to 
the length of stay of the workers with the firm. A group of entrants, 
say those for the first quarter of the year, is followed thereafter and 
the numbers of leavers from among this group are recorded accord- 
ing to their length of service. The “ wastage rate” can then be 
computed each month to show the percentage of the whole group 
leaving within the first month, the second month and so on. The 
corresponding “ survival rate” shows the fraction of the initial 
group of entrants still with the firm at the end of each month. 

Other useful indicators that may be easily computed to show the 
effects of labour turnover on the composition of the firm’s staff are 
the so-called “survival rate”, showing the relationship between 
the number of workers with at least one completed year of service 
and the total staff at the corresponding date one year earlier, and 
the “ experience dilution factor ”, showing (for selected dates or for 
a fixed date each year) the percentage of the staff at the specified 
date with at least one year’s service. This latter rate may also 
be computed for different departments of the firm or different 
categories of workers. It is clear, however, that labour turnover 
analysis along the lines indicated above is not appropriate for a 
relatively small firm where the number of accessions and separa- 


tions is very small, or even zero in some periods. 


At the National Level 


Turnover rates for a whole industry or the total national 
economy indicate the average experience of the individual firms 
covered by the data. In practice not all firms are asked to submit 
reports, but a sample of firms is selected for the purpose. All the 
accessions (and separations) reported are added and the totals are 
related to the number of employees in the reporting firms during 
the reference period, usually one month. 

For the reasons given above it is not practical in regular national 
statistical surveys to attempt a detailed analysis of separations 
according to cause. Similarly, various other indicators of labour 
turnover which were mentioned in the preceding paragraphs, such 
as wastage rates, are of interest at the plant level rather than the 
national level. 

The sample of firms surveyed must be carefully chosen if the 
inquiry is to yield valid results. It is known, for instance, that 
larger firms as a rule experience lower turnover rates than smaller 
ones. Other differences between firms which may affect turnover 
also need to be taken into account in drawing the sample ; thus 
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geographical situation determines the nature of the local employ- 
ment market near the firm and the relative importance of the firm 
in that market has a consequential effect on turnover rates. 

The great value of national or industry-wide data lies in the 
fact that the management of an individual firm can compare its 
experience with the general average turnover rate, the latter being 
insignificantly affected by the special circumstances of particular 
firms. There are, however, occasions when special events invalidate 
the data for a particular firm for the period in question—for instance 
when all or most of the operations of a firm are suddenly curtailed 
or stopped completely as a result of fire, flood or other natural 
disaster, strikes, civil strife, etc. If the firm is very large, its figures 
of turnover for the period concerned would have a significant effect 
on the average for the whole industry. Consequently, it is conven- 
tional to omit from the computations the reports of firms directly 
affected by work stoppages or temporarily shut-down for non- 
economic reasons. 

In the United States highly seasonal branches—e.g. in the food 
group (canning and preserving) or in the chemicals group (fertiliser 
manufacture)—are also omitted in order not to obscure turnover 
trends in the remaining branches. 

In combining the results for individual industries, e.g. in com- 
puting the average turnover rate for all manufacturing, it is 


necessary to weight the results for the individual industries accord- 
ing to their relative importance as indicated by their total employ- 
ment figures. 


Factors UNDERLYING DIFFERENCES AND TRENDS IN LABOUR 
TURNOVER RATES 


Differences between Firms 


The difference in the rates of labour turnover for two firms has 
often been interpreted as indicating less satisfactory relations 
between management and labour in one case than in the other. 
Enough has already been said in the preceding pages to show that 
the explanation of differences between firms must also be sought 
elsewhere, even when the firms are engaged in the same business 
activity. Specific mention has already been made of the effects of 
differences in labour force composition (proportion of women, young 
persons, etc.), geographic situation (whether good communications, 
suitable supply of local labour, etc.) and working conditions (pay, 
hours, working environment, etc.). Perhaps of the greatest import- 
ance, however, are certain elements of personnel policy—methods 
of recruitment, in-plant training, workers’ welfare schemes and the 
like. 
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In some countries in recent years widespread use of modern 
personnel methods, including aptitude and intelligence tests for 
prospective employees, pension plans, guaranteed regularity of 
employment (or pay) under certain conditions, and the introduction 
of various other arrangements under collective agreements, have 
reduced turnover to relatively low levels in many firms. But sharp 
differences between individual firms in respect of personnel methods 
are still evident. For example large firms most commonly have the 
more developed personnel management arrangements ; and as some 
time is required to build up a reasonably stable working team with 
the necessary skills and aptitudes, turnover in new firms may be 
expected to be somewhat higher than in old-established ones. 


Differences between Industries 


Differences between labour turnover rates for individual firms 
operating in different industries are to some extent due to lack of 
similarity in the types of workers employed, but arise also from other 
factors affecting particular industries. One of these is the regularity 
of the scale of operations. Some industries, such as transport and 
construction, are subject to great fluctuations in demand and hence 
in their needs for labour to cope with the current flow of work. 
Another factor is the cyclical variation in business conditions, which 


does not uniformly affect all industries at the same time. Relative 
rates of growth of the various industries will also have an influence, 
more especially on the accession rates for a given period. 


Differences between Countries 


The different conditions—climatic, economic, social and cultural 
—under which firms operate in various countries, as well as the 
peculiarities of the business methods and production techniques in 
use make it extremely hazardous and unrewarding to attempt 
international comparisons of labour turnover rates. 


Trends in Turnover Rates 


In the short run the trend of turnover in a particular country 
reflects primarily the tendency in general business conditions. 
Seasonal variations in activity in certain industries may also be 
significant and cyclical fluctuations in economic conditions have 
similar consequences. During the down-turn (or following the onset 
of the slack season) layoffs and discharge rates tend to increase, 
while employee-initiated separations decline. In the trough of the 
recession (or seasonal slack) the turnover rates are normally very 
low. During the subsequent recovery accession rates are high ; 
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finally, in prosperous times both accession and separation rates are 
relatively high because it is then fairly easy for a worker to find a 
new job. 

Superimposed on the effect of cyclical fluctuations, or on short- 
term trends, is the long-term trend towards lower turnover rates 
resulting from improved personnel management methods, referred 
to above, and from various measures designed to counter cyclical 
fluctuations (economic policy) or to mitigate the effects of such 
fluctuations (social policy). 

A national economic policy which succeeds in reducing the 
amplitude of variations in employment resulting from seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations in business conditions will obviously reduce 
labour turnover. However, the pursuit of the primary aim of 
modern economic policy—to establish and maintain full employ- 
ment levels—may lead to some increase, for under full employment 
conditions the worker will be constantly in a position to find 
alternative employment and employers will be in active competition 
for the available labour. Some increase in labour turnover may 
nevertheless be advantageous provided that it results in a more 
effective utilisation of the skills of the labour force as a whole. 

Among social policy measures of particular importance in the 
present connection is the decasualisation of labour in certain 
industries and the promotion of job security or stabilisation of 
employment. All developments towards giving the worker a stake 
in the firm or company pensions on retirement, or towards equalising 
the conditions of work in different firms, have the effect of reducing 
turnover by providing incentives for the worker to stay with his 
employer or weakening the force of incentives for him to change 
jobs. Finally, it is evident that the trend of labour turnover rates 
may be influenced by national policy aimed at improving labour- 
management relations. 


USEFULNESS OF ADEQUATE LABOUR TURNOVER STATISTICS 


If a single firm wants to reduce its labour turnover it will first 
need to obtain precise information about it. Adequate statistics 
give the employer the necessary base for calculating the cost of 
turnover and determining how much effort and money it is worth 
spending on remedial action. 

The trend in the firm’s turnover rates will inform the employer 
when the situation is deteriorating. After thorough investigation of 


1 While the various methods of measuring the cost of labour turnover 
are not within the scope of this article the reader is referred to the appended 
reference list, where some studies on this subject are mentioned. 
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the causes of quits and a detailed analysis of turnover according to 
type of job, skill level, sex, age and perhaps other characteristics, 
the employer should be able to improve the selection of workers for 
recruitment or for reassignment to different work, or for promotion, 
and to decide what other measures are necessary to maintain a 
more stable staff. Relatively higher turnover in one department 
than in others may lead to an investigation of the suitability of the 
chief or of other aspects of working conditions in the department. 

From a national point of view labour turnover statistics may be 
used in conjunction with employment statistics to reveal develop- 
ments in the labour situation and changes in business conditions. 
They are also useful in research into productivity differentials, and 
as background information for policy-makers concerned with the 
improvement of working conditions or the development of place- 
ment services. For such purposes study of the disparities between 
the turnover rates for different industries and, if available, the rates 
for different regions of the country may be particularly rewarding. 
Nevertheless, the occasional use made of labour turnover statistics 
for such purposes is scarcely sufficient to justify the expense and 
effort required to produce them regularly. It is not possible in 
nation-wide or industry-wide statistics to provide the detailed 
breakdowns necessary as a basis for corrective action, although the 
broad data may suggest the lines on which further, more detailed, 
investigation should be undertaken either at the plant level (after 
a firm compares its own rate with the average rate for the industry) 
or at the national level (after comparisons of rates for the different 
industries or regions). 

The conclusion is that it is within the firm that turnover analysis 
is most useful. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that only a few 
countries produce labour turnover statistics. 


AVAILABLE STATISTICS? 


France publishes figures regularly only for the textile industry. 
Labour turnover statistics of national coverage are published by 
Australia, Canada, Japan, New Zealand, Sweden, the Union of 
South Africa, the United Kingdom and the United States. Of these 
Japan, Sweden, and the United States issue figures monthly. 
The other countries publish data less frequently. Some countries 
use the average number of workers on the payroll for the calculation 
of rates, and others the number on the payrolls at the beginning of 
the period (but this makes very little difference). The United 
Kingdom does not include in its figures workers who are engaged 


1 See the reference list appended. 
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and then discharged, or leave, within the reference period of the 
survey. Some countries include only production workers, others 
the total number of persons employed in the firms. 

Although official statistics on the subject are as yet scarce, 
guidance is sometimes sought by private firms wishing to make 
their own surveys. This development is worth encouraging, and 
the subject of labour turnover statistics should therefore not be 
neglected in the training of labour statisticians. In addition, both 
in developed and developing countries, it is useful for the national 
statistical offices to undertake from time to time a broad inquiry 
into labour turnover in order to enable employers to compare their 
experience with the industry-wide average, to illustrate the signifi- 
cance of the matter and in general to stimulate interest in it. 


International Aspects 


The various national statistics available today show considerable 
diversity in respect of industries covered, reference period and 
methods of computation of the rates. Consequently, the possibilities 
of making international comparisons of these data are extremely 
limited ; but, as stated earlier, it is doubtful in any case whether 
international comparisons of labour turnover rates would be very 


useful. This, combined with the fact that national authorities have 
given labour turnover statistics rather low priority in their pro- 
grammes, may explain why very little interest in the subject has 
been evident at the international level. For instance the Inter- 
national Conference of Labour Statisticians has never discussed 
labour turnover statistics with a view to laying down basic prin- 
ciples and recommendations for their compilation. In the absence 
of international standards on the subject the reader is once again 
referred to the list of national statistical series and technical works 
appended. 


Appendix 


PUBLICATIONS ON LABOUR TURNOVER STATISTICS 


I. Containing Regular Official Statistics 
Australia. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin (Department of Labour and National Service). 


The bulletin contains half-yearly spot-checks of monthly labour turnover 
tates (March and September) in the states of Victoria and New South Wales. 
Engagements and separations (of which: resignations) are given with a 
breakdown by sex and broad industrial and occupational groups and by 
size of firm. 
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Canada. 
Hiring and Separation Rates in Certain Industries (Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics), Catalogue No. 72-006, Semi-annual. 


Monthly figures on hirings and separations are collected and published 
half-yearly by industry, sex and region. Annual figures are computed. The 
publication contains information on size and coverage of the survey, 
collection procedures, definitions, etc. 


China (Taiwan). 
Report of Labour Statistics (Department of Reconstruction). 


Monthly and yearly engagement and quit rates by industry are published 
yearly. The report contains a few notes on definitions and coverage of the 
survey. 


France. 


Statistique du travail et de la sécurité sociale (Ministére du travail). 

In co-operation with the Ministry of Labour the Union des Industries 
textiles studies yearly labour turnover within the French textile industry. 
The figures are given yearly for hirings, by age, and separations, by reasons, 
and with breakdowns by branch, sex, area and size of undertaking. 


Japan. 

Monthly Labor Statistics and Research Bulletin, and Year Book of Labor 
Statistics (Ministry of Labor, Labor Statistics and Research Division). 
The Bulletin gives monthly turnover rates by industry and sex for 

accessions and separations in establishments of 30 workers and more and of 

5 to 20 workers. The Year Book contains the absolute numbers of accessions 

and separations per year, by industry and by type of worker ; accessions 

are further broken down by channel of accession, occupational career and 
age ; separations are broken down by reason, duration of service and age. 

Finally, the Year Book gives a short review of coverage and sampling 
methods and the definitions of main items surveyed. 


New Zealand. 
Labour and Employment Gazette (Department of Labour). 


The May and November issues contain the results of a half-yearly survey 
of labour turnover. The figures are broken down by industry and sex. 


Sweden. 
Sociala Meddelanden, Statistisk Information (Kungl. Socialstyrelsen). 


The number of separated workers and accessions per week as a percentage 
of the total number of workers on the payroll is given monthly, by industry. 


Union of South Africa. 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics (Bureau of Census and Statistics). 

Weekly labour turnover rates (engagements and terminations) are given 
monthly with a breakdown by industry and race. Notes on method of 


compilation, coverage and definitions are given in the October 1959 issue 
of the Bulletin. 


United Kingdom. 
Ministry of Labour Gazette (Ministry of Labour and National Service). 


Every third month a survey is made of labour turnover in manufacturing 
(engagements and separations). The rates are broken down by branch and 
sex. Each issue of the Gazette contains a few explanatory notes on the 
survey. 
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United States. 
Employment and Earnings, and Monthly Labor Review (Bureau of Labor 

Statistics). 

Labour turnover statistics are published monthly and yearly averages 
computed. There are breakdowns by sex and industrial group and, for 
manufacturing, by state and area. Separations are divided into quits, dis- 
charges, layoffs and other causes. 


II. Containing Results of Other Official Surveys 
India. 
Indian Labour Gazette (Ministry of Labour and Employment, Labour Bureau). 


This periodical publishes from time to time articles on labour conditions 
in certain industries, which generally contain a table of total separations. 
Recent articles of this kind have dealt with iron ore mines (Mar. 1958), 
glass factories (May 1958) and public motor transport (Aug. 1958). 


Italy. 
Mondo Economico (Istituto per gli Studi di Economia), Supplement, 3 July 
1954. 
Contains the result of a survey of accessions and separations in 1953 
with breakdowns by industry, type of worker and sex. 
Malaya (Fed. of). 
Monthly Statistical Bulletin (Department of Statistics), Nov. 1959. 
Gives the results of a labour turnover survey in July 1957, Engagement 
and separation rates are given by industry. 
New Zealand. 


Report of a Study Group on Labour Turnover (Personnel Group of the New 
Zealand Institute of Management, Nov. 1957). 


Gives separation rates by sex, reason, length of service and age. 


III. Methodological Studies and Other Publications 


Byrt, W.S. “Methods of Measuring Labour Turnover”, in Personnel Prac- 
tice Bulletin (Melbourne, Department of Labour and National Service), 
Dec. 1957. 


A short article showing different methods of measuring labour turnover 
within the firm. 


DoucGtas, P. H. “ Labour Turnover ”, in Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, 
Vol. VIII, 1933. 


A general discussion of most aspects of labour turnover problems, with 
references to earlier works. 


DuBLER, Kurt E. Ursachen, Auswirkungen und Reduktion des Personal- 
wechsels im Betrieb (Wohlen, Argau, Kasimir Meyer’s Séhne AG, 1955). 
A useful study of all aspects of labour turnover in Swiss industry. 


LonG, Joyce. Labour Turnover under Full Employment. Monograph A 2, 
Studies in Economics and Society (University of Birmingham, 1951). 
The author presents the results of a survey of labour turnover in British 

industry, 1945-51, and shows a high rate of avoidable turnover in this period. 


Pearce, F. T. Financial Effects of Labour Turnover. Monograph A 4, 
Studies in Economics and Society (University of Birmingham, 1951). 
A general discussion of the financial effects of labour turnover with case 
studies and useful reviews of previous studies. 
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Tuomson, W. “ Canada’s Semi-annual Report of Hirings and Separations ”, 
in Employment Security Review (Washington, D.C.), Feb. 1950. 
A general appreciation of the usefulness of the Canadian labour turnover 
statistics. 


Union oF SouTH AFRICA, BUREAU OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS. Report on 
the Measurement of Employment and Labour Turnover in Manufacturing 
and Construction. Special Report No. 215. 

An official report on the Union of South Africa’s labour turnover sta- 
tistics. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series. Bulletin No. 1168 
(Washington, 1954). 

Contains an official description of the methods, definitions, coverage, 
etc., of the United States labour turnover statistics. 


WovytTinsky, W. S. Three Aspects of Labour Dynamics (Washington, Com- 
mittee on Social Security, Social Science Research Council, 1942), Part I. 
A comprehensive review of the statistics of labour turnover published 
by the United States Bureau of Labour Statistics. 





REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


Labour Problems of 
Modernisation in the Textile Industry 


Plans for modernising the textile industry have recently been introduced 
in a number of countries. After reviewing some of these, the following 
article discusses, in the light of technical developments taking place in the 
industry, the labour problems they entail. Since many of the developing 
countries start their industrialisation by establishing cotton textile mills, 
there has been a gradual shift in the location of the textile industry towards 
these countries accompanied by a contraction of the industry in some of 
the older manufacturing countries. Some of the resulting problems—such 
as those relating to redundancy, application of work study methods, training, 
working conditions and labour-management relations—are, moreover, io be 
found everywhere. The article describes how far these problems have arisen 
and gives examples of the solutions found for them. 


The question of modernising the textile industry and the consequences 
of modernisation for the workers employed in it has come to the forefront 
in discussions relating to the problems of the industry. For instance 
the Textiles Committee of the International Labour Organisation at its 
First Session (Brussels, 1946) adopted a statement concerning its future 
work in which it expressed the view that “ modernisation of the industry 
is essential if the production of textile goods is to be increased, and if 
the workers in the industry are to enjoy those improved working con- 
ditions and greater security which are so desirable ”.4 At its Sixth Session 
(Geneva, 1958) the Committee recognised the influence of outmoded 
methods of work in hindering the improvement of general standards 
of life and suggested a series of measures for minimising its adverse social 
consequences. * 

Being an old-established industry, the textile industry has operated 
for the most part with antiquated machinery and traditional methods 
in the older manufacturing countries, and hence the need for modernisa- 
tion is now felt more keenly than in some other industries, e.g. chemicals 
and certain branches of engineering. Another reason for this is the change 
that is taking place in the world distribution of the textile industry. 


1 Oficial Bulletin (Geneva, I.L.0.), Vol. XXX, 1947, No. 2. Modernisation and 
related subjects are discussed in greater detail in the following I.L.O. reports: Problems 
of Productivity in the Textile Industry, Report II, Textiles Committee, Fifth Session, Geneva, 
1955 (roneoed), and Effects of Technological Developments on Wages and on Conditions and 
Level of Employment in the Textile Industry, Report III, Sixth Session, Geneva, 1958 
(roneoed). 

® Official Bulletin, Vol. XLI, 1958, No. 6. 
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The development of textiles in new areas has had the effect of converting 
large consuming countries into producers. The textile industry in 
industrially advanced countries is specially vulnerable to competition 
from these countries since it has a relatively high labour content. This 
has altered the whole pattern of world textile trade and increased the 
competition for a market that has not grown correspondingly. In the 
circumstances the older textile manufacturing countries, which are in 
general industrially advanced, find that modernisation is necessary to 
make their products competitive in the world market. In the conditions 
of full employment prevailing in these countries the installation of 
automatic machinery is also found to be essential to combat increasing 
labour costs and, in some cases, labour shortages. The developing 
countries, for most of which the textile industry has been the starting 
point for industrialisation, also prefer modern machines. Apart from 
competitive pressure from other countries, modern machinery offers 
advantages to them in so far as it eliminates outmoded methods of 
production and removes the need for creating some of the traditional 
skills which they lack. A third reason for the trend towards modernisa- 
tion is the growing use of man-made fibres in the production of textiles, 
either alone or along with the older natural fibres. Consumption of these 
fibres now accounts for about a fifth of all raw materials for the industry. 
This has accelerated the introduction of more modern machines and 
methods. 

While some of the problems created by modernisation affect the 
textile industry alone, others have wider repercussions on the economy 
of the countries concerned.! It is proposed in this article, however, to 
deal only with labour problems of modernisation as they affect the 
textile industry. 


THE CONCEPT OF MODERNISATION 


Some explanation is first needed to define the concept of modernisa- 
tion. The term is often used to denote primarily the installation of new 
machinery and equipment, or the modification of old machines. But, 
although new machinery is necessary to improve conditions of work and 
productivity in the industry, the term must be broadened to include the 
adoption of advanced managerial techniques, the employment of 
adequately trained personnel and the application of improved methods 
of work, for without these it would be extremely difficult and costly 
to operate modern machinery. Since improvements in machinery are 
constantly taking place, modernisation is a dynamic and continuous 
process and the problems arising from it have therefore to be constantly 
tackled. However, for practical purposes, some yardstick of modernisa- 
tion is necessary to measure its extent in a given country and at a par- 
ticular time. Thus, “ shortened processing ” in spinning and “ automatic 
looms” in weaving constitute an index of modernised machinery in 
many countries, although the installation of central production controls 


1 Such problems are in general less difficult to solve in an expanding economy than in 
a contracting one. If the textile industry itself is expanding in a country, modernisation 
can be introduced without provoking, for example, redundancy, since the over-all employ- 
ment position in the industry will show an improvement. While this trend occurs in many 
of the developing countries, in some of those that have a fairly long-established textile 
industry possibilities of a further expansion are somewhat limited. In such cases, and in 
industrially advanced countries where the textile industry is on the decline, wider employ- 
ment opportunities offered by an expanding economy become important in solving the 
labour problems arising out of modernisation of the textile industry. 
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and the use of electronic devices have carried modernisation a stage 
further in others. So far as the age of machinery is concerned, a con- 
sensus of opinion (e.g. in India and Mexico) is that machinery manu- 
factured from 1947 onwards should be regarded as “ modern ”. 

Modernisation also frequently involves reorganisation of the industry, 
for example by the closure of more inefficient mills in order to con- 
centrate production in low-cost units. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEMS OF MODERNISATION 


In considering the problems of modernisation it should be borne in 
mind that the textile industry caters to one of the elementary human 
needs, that it is more widespread in its location than any other manu- 
facturing industry and that, in the number of workers employed, in the 
value of its output, and in the volume of international trade, it is one of 
the world’s largest industries. In the course of its development shifts of 
considerable magnitude in its location have occurred, from the indus- 
trially advanced countries (such as the United Kingdom, the European 
continent and the United States) to the developing countries of Asia, 
the Middle East and Latin America, as well as from one region to another 
within the same country (e.g. from the New England states to the south 
in the United States and from Bombay to up-country centres in India). 
The textile industries of Japan and Germany declined during the Second 
World War and have since been rebuilt. These events have involved 
the movement of large numbers of workers away from and into the 
industry at various times, indicating its general resilience to change. 

The accelerated pace at which modern machines and improved 
methods of work are being introduced and the changes that are taking 
place in the international trade affect large numbers of workers. The 
magnitude of the problem will be appreciated when it is remembered 
that the proportion of non-automatic looms is high in a number of 
countries, and that their replacement by automatic looms will in itself 
cause considerable difficulties in connection with redundancy, wage 
adjustments, working conditions, training facilities, prior consultation 
with workers and labour-management relations. However, techniques 
are constantly evolving and, in view of the close competition in the 
international trade in textile goods, no country can keep out of step 
for long. This emphasises the need for adopting established practices 
and procedures for bringing about changes smoothly in the industry. 


THE NATURE OF TECHNICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


Although there have been no revolutionary changes several distinct 
developments have, when viewed as a whole, greatly altered the tech- 
nique and character of the textile industry during the past few years.” 
Broadly speaking the main aim of introducing technical improvements 
is to strengthen the yarn and reduce breaks. This improves the quality 
of the yarn and enables a single worker to handle more machines ; it is 
also a necessary preliminary to the efficient use of more automatic 
machinery. 


1 See, for example, D. BRuNNSCHWEILER: “ Central Production Control in the Cotton 
Mill”, in Manchester Guardian, 2 June 1959. 

* For a brief review of these developments see Institut Textile de France: Textile et 
automatisation (Paris, 1959). 
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The most important improvements may be briefly summarised as 
“ continuous machinery ” (single-process systems) for “ opening ” } the 
raw cotton and wool, instead of separate machines ; wider “ cans ” and 
carding machines, which make it possible to process more slivers with 
less machines ; “ short processing ” in spinning, by which a number of 
speed frames are eliminated ; further mechanisation in winding opera- 
tions ; automatic looms ; new weaving machines ; continuous bleaching 
and dyeing ; and new finishing processes. Among new weaving machines, 
the Sulzer-type loom using a small metal shuttle to pull the weft thread 
off a large motionless cone from one side of the loom gives an increased 
output and offers great scope in the saving of labour since the weight of 
the conventional shuttle is widely regarded as the main obstacle to any 
great increase in loom speed. A water-jet loom which also dispenses with 
the shuttle as a means of inserting the weft has been in operation in 
Czechoslovakia. This also offers great possibility for increasing pro- 
ductivity, especially in the mass production of nylon fabrics. However, 
these new weaving machines have not so far made any great impact, and 
the automatic loom remains the greatest single widely accepted technical 
advance in the textile industry. 

A crucial problem in introducing technical improvements arises from 
the fact that the useful life of textile machinery—leaving aside the 
possibility of obsolescence—is fairly long (about 30 years). Its efficiency 
is, however, affected as it grows older, and improvements in the quality 
of the product are achieved by making alterations or replacements. 
These factors make it difficult for a firm to decide on a policy, particularly 
since there is no unchallengeable standard of modernisation that can be 
universally applied. Furthermore, if the full benefits of modernisation 
are to be achieved systematic planning is needed. For instance the 
ability of the shortened processing method to produce good quality yarn 
depends on improved drafting systems, and the efficient use of automatic 
looms requires the preparation of a high-quality warp and weft yarn, 
strict attention to such preparatory processes as winding and sizing, and 
the training of the necessary staff to adjust and maintain a more com- 
plicated machine. In the circumstances, some of the older firms may 
decide that the best policy for them would be to continue in the industry, 
investing as little as possible, particularly as their machinery has been 
entirely written off and does not therefore represent any capital cost. 
On the other hand, taking a longer view, the advantages of modernisa- 
tion in improving the quality of the product and in lowering costs are 
obvious, especially in countries where labour costs tend to rise. 

The question of embarking on a policy of modernisation is therefore 
largely a matter for each firm to decide for itself, but is partly governed 
by the long-term competitive position, which in turn depends on the 
economic and social factors affecting the textile industry in the country 
concerned. 


AN OVER-ALL VIEW OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The textile industry is spread over a wide range of countries differing 
considerably in social and economic conditions. Some of the leading 

1 There are various stages for converting fibres into yarn; in the “opening” they 
are converted into “laps”, the carding machines convert them to “slivers”, they are 
further drawn out by “drawing frames” and “speed frames”. The “speed frames” 
consist of four machines, namely slubbing, intermediate, roving and fine jack. In short 
processing some of these machines can be eliminated. 
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textile manufacturing countries are the United States, mainland China, 
the U.S.S.R., Japan, India, the United Kingdom, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, France and Italy. However, over 40 countries have textile 
industries of substantial importance, and these are located in all the 
continents. Figures relating to employment in the industry in 1957 are 
reproduced in table I. These figures cover most of the important coun- 
tries engaged in the textile industry (except mainland China). They are 
not in all cases strictly comparable, however, since their scope may vary 
from country to country. In general, they refer to textile factories using 
power and employing a certain minimum number (e.g. 10 or 20 persons), 
but in some countries it is possible that establishments of the cottage- 
industry type — also have been included. 

Taking these figures as a basis about 42.7 per cent. of textile workers 
are employed in Europe, 24.4 per cent. in Asia, 13.1 per cent. in the 
Soviet Union, 9.9 per cent. in North America, 5.5 per cent. in Central 
America, 3.3 per cent. in the Near and Middle East, 0.7 per cent. in 
Oceania and 0.3 per cent. in the Union of South Africa. A substantial 
proportion of the manpower employed in the textile industry is therefore 
in industrially advanced countries, despite the gradual shift of location 
mentioned above. 


TABLE I. EMPLOYMENT IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 1957 
(In thousands ) 














| N 
Region and country pn af | Region and country | employed * | 
| Europe : U.S.S.R...... «| 1,400 | 
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| Belgium .......| 164 America : | 
ne 2. 6 Sed, eee 62 
| Czechoslovakia’ < -  :) 167 || United States | ||) (| 992 | 
— aR ty ~— Argentina ......| 154 | 
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| Portugll .......| 99 
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Gaited Kiegiom CNY . " ; United Arab Republic | 261 | 
Asia: Oceania : | 
| China (i mney ee 49 Australia . hae 
i Rete ered 2 New Zealand | x 
japan SR ee i 
ee. oo. a ee Union of South Africa | 3 0 | 
| 
| ) 











Source : Figures transmitted by governments ( ded off) in resp to an inquiry made by the I.L.O. 
! Figures in italics include wage earners and salaried employees. 
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Figures indicating production of textile goods in the different regions 
show that while Asia produces more cotton goods than Europe, the pre- 
dominance of Europe as a producer of woollen goods is pronounced. This 
is because industrialisation of developing countries particularly affects 
cotton, while in the wool sector a larger proportion of the production is 
taken up by home markets and for trade between industrially advanced 
countries. The importance of rayon and synthetic fibre industries is 
particularly marked in the industrially advanced countries of Europe 
and North America. Taking developments in the textile industry as a 
whole, a striking feature has been the increasing use of man-made fibres 
in the production of textile goods. In 1949 consumption of cotton 
constituted 72.7 per cent., wool 12.5 per cent. and man-made fibres 
14.8 per cent. of the total consumption of fibres. In 1958 the correspond- 
ing percentages were: cotton, 70.1 per cent., wool, 9.4 per cent. and 
man-made fibres 20.5 per cent. Apart from the increased use of them a 
large variety of man-made fibres has also made its appearance. The 
effect of their introduction and the greater use of mixtures of different 
fibres have resulted in the development of new machines and processes 
and in higher skill requirements of operatives. 


THE PROBLEMS OF MODERNISATION IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


Modernisation problems are viewed from very different angles by 
the industrially advanced countries and by those in the course of indus- 
trialisation. The differences are associated with the relative availability 
of capital and labour and the extent to which the social and industrial 
climate is attuned to the adoption of technological change. ee 
the fact that there is a gradual shift of the industry from industrially 
advanced countries to those that are less advanced affects the very 
nature of the problems involved, since the former countries have to 
face the needs of a contracting industry, while the latter are largely 
concerned with building up a modern or modernised industry for an 
expanding local market. However, in some of the industrially less ad- 
vanced countries the textile industry is old and the problem of _— 
ment arising out of modernisation is rendered difficult because of the 
inadequate industrialisation capable of offering alternative employment. 

In most of the developing countries capital is scarce and labour 
abundant. In fact, one of the reasons why many of them have started 
their industrialisation with the textile industry is that it requires less 
capital than certain other industries. However, having once launched 
the textile industry, all countries sooner or later find themselves in a 
position in which they have either to adopt high protective tariff walls 
to safeguard the new industry from foreign competition, or introduce 
more modernised methods of production requiring larger capital invest- 
ments, unless of course they can compete by means of lower wages. 

As already noted, the relative availability of capital and labour in a 
country affects the way in which the problem of modernisation is viewed. 
In countries where labour is abundant and capital scarce, maximum 
utilisation of resources may demand that machinery should be used 
only where it leads to an increase in output that could not be achieved 
merely by using more labour ; this is a particularly weighty considera- 
tion when there is widespread unemployment or underemployment and 


1 International Cotton Advisory Committee : Cotton World Statistics, Vol. 12, Nos. 9-10, 
Part II, Apr. 1959. 
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the installation of modern machines might result in a net reduction of 
total employment.! On the other hand costly (or inefficient) methods 
of production will imperil the existence of the industry, particularly if it 
has to compete with other products. The conflict between the advantages 
of efficient production with capital-intensive methods and the need for 
maximising employment ra re og by labour-intensive methods is 
exemplified in the case of India. It will be seen from table II that 
production per worker in India rises from 45 to 650 rupees—more than 
14 times—when hand weaving in cottage industry is replaced by a 
modern large-scale factory. To make this possible, the capital per worker 
must be increased from 35 to 1,200 rupees. In other words, for the same 





TABLE II. CAPITAL AND LABOUR EMPLOYED IN THE PRODUCTION OF 
COTTON TEXTILE GOODS IN INDIA 

















i Capital Index of 
Capital Production | per unit workers Index of 
Type of production per worker | per worker of pro- employed | production 
(A) (B) duction per unit per worker 
(ratio: A/B)| of capital 
Rupees Rupees 
| Large modern factory .| 1,200 650 1.9 100 1,440 
| 
| Small scale mechanical 
weaving. .... -| 300 200 1.5 400 440 
Automatic weaving in| 
cottage industry .| 90 | 80 1.1 1,300 180 
Hand weaving in cot-| 
tage industry -| 35 45 0.8 3,400 100 

















Source: United Nations, Economic and Social Council; Economic Commission for Latin America: 
Manual of Economic Projects (CTAA (LAT) 12, 1 April 1957), p. 207, based on P. S. Loxanatuan: “Cottage 
Industries and the Plan ”, in Eastern Economist (New Delhi), 23 July 1953. 


amount of capital 34 times more workers are employed in a hand- 
weaving cottage-type industry than in a large modern factory. On the 
other hand it is recognised that in order to compete with other textile 
manufacturers, particularly in the export market (in terms both of 
quality and price) efficient methods of production are essential. These 
conflicting factors explain India’s cautious approach to modernisation. 
The pace of the replacement of obsolete = outworn machinery by 
improved machinery of higher productivity must in the opinion of the 
Indian Finance Minister be so graduated that the over-all growth of 
employment opportunity more than keeps pace with the temporary 
consequent displacements occurring at particular points. Similar 
considerations have impeded the more rapid modernisation in the 
Mexican cotton textile industry. 

In developing countries which have started a textile industry since 
the Second World War there is no problem, of course, of replacing old 
machinery by modern. The difficulty is rather one of operating the 
modern equipment and machinery successfully. To introduce new 


1See “ Production Techniques and Employment Creation in Underdeveloped Econ- 
omies ", in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XVIII, No. 2, Aug. 1958. 
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techniques of production it is not enough merely to install up-to-date 
equipment, and countries which, though not industrially advanced, 
have been able to set up modern textile factories have run into difficulties 
in connection with the proper maintenance and operation of machinery, 
as well as with a whole range of problems such as developing a stable 
labour force, organising efficient methods of work, fixing an equitable 
system of remuneration and developing satisfactory labour-management 
relations in the new technological set up. 


THE PROBLEMS OF MODERNISATION IN INDUSTRIALLY ADVANCED 
COUNTRIES 


In industrially advanced countries capital is relatively less scarce 
and the industrial and social background is favourable to the introduction 
of modern production methods. Here the problem is frequently one of 
diverting economic resources from the production of textiles and of 
transferring textile workers to new industries, partly because of the 
growth of the textile industry in less advanced countries and partly 
because, as a result of modernisation and technical improvements, the 
same output can be obtained with fewer workers. 

A striking example of this trend is afforded by the United Kingdom 
cotton textile industry. The problem of surplus capacity and forced 
contraction was very much under discussion between the First and 
Second World Wars. From 1918 to 1939 the cotton textile industry’s 
total annual consumption of cotton fell from 1,500 million pounds to 
1,300 million pounds and its exports from 3,700 million (linear) yards 
to 1,500 million yards. After the war there was a further decline of 
exports to 343 million square yards in 1959. This has been primarily 
due to the development of their own textile industries by countries 
which used to import from the United Kingdom. The effect of shrinkage 
in markets is seen in the contraction of the industry and in a decline in 
employment from 528,000 in 1924 to 363,000 in 1937, and, after a post- 
war revival, to 232,415 at the end of 1959. A great deal of this industry’s 
plant and machinery remained idle or unused and much of it was out of 
date and would never be required again. In these circumstances a 
reorganisation scheme designed to remove the surplus capacity, and to 
re-equip and modernise existing machinery was launched in July 1959 
as a result of prolonged investigations and discussions with the industry.? 
The basic problems are excess capacity, out-of-date machinery and a 
serious loss of confidence about the future prospects of the industry 
arising from the difficulties which it has had to face. 

For Europe as a whole, installed equipment continues to be con- 
siderably greater than is warranted by present production needs. 
Increases in the quantity of equipment are not normally being made 
except in the production of synthetic fibres. It is estimated that during 
the next ten years, about $200 million per year will have to be invested 
to keep the cotton textile industry in Western Europe modern. The 
existence of obsolete amortised equipment in other branches is hampering 
necessary modernisation and replacement in certain countries.” 


1 Board of Trade: Reorganisation of the Cotton Industry (London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, May 1959). Also see Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XXII, No. 10, 
15 Nov. 1959, pp. 325-327. 


2 0.E.E.C. : Textile Industry in Europe, Trends in Economic Sectors, 1955 (Paris, 1956). 
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The experience of the United Kingdom, however, shows that if a 
co-ordinated effort is made excess capacity is no bar to the introduction 
of a scheme of modernisation. The scrapping of surplus machinery might 
on the other hand encourage rationalisation and the installation of 
modern machinery. Shortages of labour and a tendency for wage costs 
to increase, both arising out of conditions of over-full employment in 
the industrially advanced countries, should also favour such schemes. 


EXTENT AND PACE OF MODERNISATION 


The above discussion has served to emphasise that the problem of 
modernising the textile industry varies somewhat from country to 
country depending partly on the stage of industrialisation reached. In 
the circumstances it is only to be expected that the extent of modernisa- 
tion so far achieved in the different countries has also varied. A rough 
indication of this is given by the proportion of automatic to total looms 
(see table ITI). 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE OF AUTOMATIC TO TOTAL LOOMS IN CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES IN THE COTTON AND WOOL TEXTILE INDUSTRIES, 1952 AND 1958 
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Source : Compiled from figures published by the International Federation of Cotton and Allied Textile 
Industries, for cotton, and by the Commonwealth Economic Committee, for wool. Australian figures for cotton 
textiles taken from Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, Bulletins Nos. 47 and 51. 

1 Based on 1953 figures. * Based on 1957 figures. * The percentages include a large number of looms in 
small mills not federated to the All- Japan Cotton Spinners’ Association. 


The impact of modernisation schemes on labour problems will depend 
not only on their extent and pace in individual countries but also on the 
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way in which they are formulated and implemented. An examination of 
the scope of some typical schemes in industrially advanced and develop- 
ing countries may therefore be of use to appreciate the nature and 
importance of the labour problems to be tackled. 


SOME MODERNISATION SCHEMES 


United Kingdom 


Reference was made above to a scheme launched in 1959 for re- 
organising the cotton textile industry in the United Kingdom. The 
essence of the scheme ? is that excess capacity must be eliminated and 
confidence in the future of the industry ensured before modernisation 
and re-equipment are worth while. It is estimated that the spinning 
section will scrap well over 12 million spindles (out of 24 million), and 
the weaving section 100,000 looms (out of 240,000).2 Two-thirds of the 
cost of compensation for eliminating excess machinery will be paid by 
the Government and the other one-third will be raised by compulsory 
levies on the industry. The total cost in this respect is estimated to be 
about {16.6 million. A grant of one-quarter of the expenditure incurred 
for re-equipping is also to be paid by the Government. Applicants for 
this grant will, however, have to satisfy the Cotton Board (which 
administers the grant) that their proposals are part of a scheme and are 
necessary in order to achieve the highest possible level of competitive 
efficiency. Grants will be payable to producers who install new equip- 
ment used in the productive processes. Second-hand items will not 
qualify, but the grant will be available for the modernisation of existing 
a Re-equipment must be completed within five years. The 
total cost of re-equipment including the amount that the industry itself 
would be spending is estimated to be £56 million.® 


France 


In the French textile industry considerable progress was made during 
the course of the first, second and third plans for modernisation and 
$10.00 a The third plan (1958-61) provides for a total investment of 


210 million (old) francs for the textile industry. In view of the 
increased poe as a result of the emergence of the Common 
Market, this is regarded as the minimum investment necessary. It is 
expected that the firms will be able to finance a great part of this invest- 
ment from their own resources. The plan also emphasises the need to pay 
increased attention to vocational training, and to recruiting skilled 
personnel. 


Spain 


A plan for the reorganisation and modernisation of the cotton textile 
industry in Spain was recently prepared by a special commission 
appointed by the National Board of the cotton section of the National 
Textile Syndicate. More than half of the machinery in Spanish mills 
was installed over 40 years ago, and some of it was second-hand at the 


1See Industry and Labour, Vol. XXII, loc. cit. 

2 The Listener (London), 5 Nov., 1959. 

8 The Economist (London), 24 Oct. 1959. 

4 L’industrie textile (Paris), No. 867, Mar. 1959. 

5 Sindicato Nacional Textil: Plan de reorganizacién de la industria textil algodonera 
(Barcelona, 1959). 
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time. The small size of the average Spanish mill has also hindered 

rogress. In the circumstances the commission proposed, as a first stage 
in the plan for reorganisation, the destruction of antiquated machinery. 
It was estimated that 500,000 out of 2,426,500 spindles and 20,000 of 
72,275 looms should be destroyed. According to the proposals of the 
commission, compensation is to be paid for each item of machinery 
destroyed, and to displaced workers, and measures will be taken to 
provide alternative employment for the latter in other sectors. 


United States 


In common with many other industries, the textile industry is highly 
mechanised and modern in the United States. In recent years it has 
devoted large sums of money to research and development and the 
installation of new plant and equipment, expenditure for the latter 
averaging $434 million per year during 1947-59.1 The result has been a 
series of newer and faster machines. This development is reflected in the 
increase of textile productivity and in the relatively larger decline in the 
amount of textile equipment as compared to textile production.? Never- 
theless, a considerable proportion of equipment was estimated in 1957 
to be obsolete, indicating that technological developments are not fully 
utilised and that further modernisation is needed. 


Soviet Union 


It is reported that investment in the textile industry in the Soviet 
Union in 1959-65 will be two to eight times larger than the amount 
invested in 1952-58 and that this allows for the progressive introduction 
of mechanisation and automation, the replacement of old equipment 
with new high-speed machinery and integrated modernisation of existing 
equipment. In the cotton textile industry it is planned by 1965 to 
increase the proportion of Hoey | machines with devices producing a 
high degree of drawing to 93 per cent., and that of automatic weaving 
looms to 75 per cent. The respective figures for the woollen and linen 
fabrics industry are 90 and 69 per cent., and 65 and 96 per cent. respect- 
ively. It is planned to complete within seven years the mechanisation 
of auxiliary and labour-consuming work and factory transport, to adopt 
a largely continuous process in the finishing departments, non-roving 
spinning of cotton yarn and a simplified system of carded wool spinning, 
and to reduce breakage rates in spinning and weaving by at least 
one-half or two-thirds.® 


Japan 


The case of Japan presents some special features. The bulk of the 
textile industry was destroyed during the Second World War and the 
industry has been rebuilt with modern machinery. The long-term 
problem of the industry arises from the fact that, as a result of lower 
export trade in cotton textiles and the lower demand for silk goods (the 
latter resulting from the growing use of man-made fibres), there is an 
excess capacity of production. 


1 International Federation of Cotton and Allied Textile Industries: The Cotton and 
Allied Textile Industries (Manchester, 1959), p. 39. 

2 Special Subcommittee to Study the Textile Industry: Problems of the Domestic 
Textile Industry (Washington, 1959). 

3 Pravda (Moscow), No. 344, 10 Dec. 1959. 
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In the cotton and spun rayon weaving industry, there are a number 
of small independent weavers (mostly on non-automatic looms). The 
Japanese Government granted subsidies to these weavers (and not to 
spinner-weavers) in order to facilitate the disposal of surplus looms. 
About 48,000 (wide) looms have been scrapped since 1956. Surplus 
spinning machinery was also sealed off, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Textile Industry Equipment Temporary Adjustment Law, the 
proportion of machinery thus temporarily rendered inactive ranging 
from about 14 per cent. in cotton to 5.6 per cent. in synthetic fibres.* 


Mexico 


An example of the problem of modernising the industry in a develop- 
ing country is furnished by Mexico. The bulk of the equipment and 
machinery employed in the cotton textile mills in Mexico is old, and the 
main problem is to find the necessary capital and to ensure that the 
workers displaced as a result of modernisation are given alternative 
employment. In considering this question a distinction is made between 
mills designated as “ modern”, “ modernised”, “in the process of 
modernisation ”, and “ old ”. Out of slightly more than 300 mills, 20 were 
modern in 1956, 30 were modernised, 70 were in the process of modernisa- 
tion, and 193 were old. According to a ten-year plan which is now under 
discussion, it is proposed to modernise the whole industry by pee 
720,000 spindles, and 29,500 looms and replacing them by 1% million 
spindles and 34,000 new automatic looms and finishing machinery. 

The national collective agreement makes a distinction between 
those working in “ old” mills and “ modern” mills. According to the 
agreement a fixed machine assignment and a rigid staff system operate 
in the old mills, while in the modern mills the number of machines 
attended by a worker is fixed on the basis of the work load. The “ rules 
of modernisation ” which form part of the agreement incorporate a time 
schedule required for each work element in the different operations in 
the various departments and, on the basis of this, machines are assigned 
and the staffing arrangements fixed. In view of the fact that the mills 
to which modernisation rules apply operate only with modern machines 
and an improved working environment (and a lower “ breakage rate ”), 
the number of machines for each worker is appreciably higher than in the 
“old mills”. Any attempt to apply the rules of modernisation to old 
mills is resisted by trade unions, since in their view in most of these 
factories such a step would only mean that workers would be exploited 
to a maximum, that no steps would be taken towards modernisation 
and that, when eventually, due to competition from new or modernised 
factories, a market could not be found for their goods, the employer 
would resort to the method of stopping work. On the other hand the 
installation of modern machines is made difficult by the lack of available 
capital, the increased cost of machinery and, in the view of management, 
the high compensation which is payable under the provisions of the 
collective agreement. Further, at the prevailing level of wages the 
working of the old mills is still profitable. In these circumstances the 
application of the modernisation rules to such mills remains a subject 
of dispute between labour and management, and their inability to reach 
agreement in this field has so far limited the scope of modernisation of the 
textile mills in Mexico. 


1 International Federation of Cotton and Allied Textile Industries, op. cit. 
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India 

The need for changing old machinery is felt both in the cotton and 
jute sections of the Indian textile industry. As pointed out by a com- 
mittee which reported in 1958, a large majority of the machines in exist- 
ence were installed more than 40 years ago, a situation which had led 
to low production, poor quality of products, the engagement of a large 
number of workers and the high cost of production. Out of about 
200,000 looms, only 16,000 are automatic. The typical staffing arrange- 
ment is one weaver to two “ ordinary ” non-automatic looms, and one 
piecer to two “ sides” of a ring spinning frame. The introduction of 
automatic looms is considered essential for textiles intended for export, 
since the better quality of goods produced on automatic looms are pre- 
ferred. The jute industry is predominantly (to the extent of over 80 per 
cent.) an export industry, and modern techniques must be adopted if 
Indian mills are to maintain their competitive position in the world 
markets. An ad hoc committee appointed by the Government of India 
recommended that, with the commencement of the third five-year 
plan, the industry should take up the modernisation of the weaving 
section, including possibly the installation of shuttleless looms.? 

To overcome difficulties of finance the National Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation has approved a scheme of short-term assistance for 
the replacement of old and worn-out machinery in the jute and cotton 
mills by machinery manufactured in India. Over 60 per cent. of the 
jute mills have been modernised in the spinning section in the last few 
years. Modernisation is also proceeding in the cotton textile industry. 
The Government of India announced in 1959 a scheme for replacing 
2,500 ordinary looms by automatic looms over a period of three years. 
A phased programme of installing 3,000 automatic looms to be used 
only for producing textile goods for export is also in operation. A com- 
prehensive programme to modernise the entire textile industry by the 
end of the third plan is reported to be under consideration. Under this 
proposal a modernisation fund of about 800 million rupees may be created 
to give loans to various textile mills for their research and renewal 
programmes. 

However, as already indicated, the scope of modernisation schemes 
in India is conditioned by the limitations of a labour-surplus economy. 
This has led, on the one hand, to insistence as a matter of policy that the 
implementation of such schemes should be regulated so as to cause the 
least displacement of labour * and, on the other, to laying down detailed 
conditions for the installation of automatic looms or their substitution 
for ordinary looms. These conditions refer to such matters as security of 
employment for workers affected by modernisation at wages not lower 
than the current wages for a stipulated period, payment of compensation, 
regulation of the recruitment of additional workers, etc. 


1 The Gazette of India (Extraordinary), 106, No. 1 (18) Tex A/58, Dated 31 October 
1958 : Decisions on the principal recommendations of the Committee appointed to remove 
the difficulties of the cotton textile industry. 

2 The Hindu (Madras), 6 Dec. 1959. 

%See Charles Myers: “Labour Problems of Rationalisation: The Experience of 
India”, in International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIII, No. 5, May 1956. A resolution 
adopted by the House of the People in 1954 and quoted in this article was worded as 
follows : “ The House is of the opinion that rationalisation of the textile and jute industries, 
where it is necessary in the country’s interests, must be encouraged, but the implementa- 
tion of such schemes should be so regulated as to cause the least amount of displacement 
of labour in those industries, providing reasonable facilities for the employment of such 
displaced labour.” 
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INTERRELATION OF THE LABOUR PROBLEMS OF MODERNISATION 


The above discussion has shown that, in any attempt to modernise 
the textile industry, the main labour problems encountered in both 
developing and industrially advanced countries arise from the fact that 
modernisation, whether in the form of further mechanisation, automa- 
tion or improved working methods, results in the need for smaller num- 
bers of workers to produce the same output. First of all there is the fear of 
the workers that they will lose their jobs either because production in 
the particular plant has not expanded to reabsorb redundancy or 
because of insufficient demand for the skills of particular operatives. 
Attempts have been made to meet this situation by guaranteeing secu- 
rity Pi employment, or by regulating the recruitment of additional 
employees, or, in the event of dismissals, by offering compensation. 
Secondly, there is anxiety about the effect of modernisation on wages 
and other conditions of employment, including the work load, shift 
working and hours of work. Thirdly, there is the question of ensuring 
that the changes are introduced smoothly and that the above-mentioned 
preoccupations do not affect adversely production and human relations 
within the factory. This is basically a question of maintaining satisfac- 
tory labour-management relations. 

The remainder of this article discusses how far these various problems 
have arisen and how they have been met. It is, however, obvious that 
they are very closely interrelated ; the action taken by management to 
ensure that redundant labour is speedily reabsorbed into employment 
affects the relations between labour and management in the factory ; 
likewise, the manner in which modernisation is jintroduced and the 
effect it has on conditions of employment also affect relations. Con- 
versely, good labour-management relations make it possible to bring 
about changes associated with modernisation smoothly. 


SCOPE OF REDUNDANCY 


It is difficult to assess how far modernisation programmes have 
affected the manpower employed in textile factories, since other factors 
—such as a trade depression, the loss of export markets or a change in 
demand for the products of a particular firm—may also be operating at 
the same time. Certain tendencies are, however, clear. Some of the 
innovations which cut down labour requirements are the introduction of 
shortened processes in spinning; the allocation of more machines, 
whether in spinning or weaving, to one operative ; the mechanisation of 
transport, handling and cleaning operations ; larger packages ; automatic 
winding ; and automatic looms. The effect of these is diminished or over- 
come if, as a result of increased demand arising from a reduction in price 
of the products or other causes, more shifts are operated or the scale of 
operation of the plant is increased. The introduction of additional 
processes, such as new finishing operations Cesigned to improve the 
quality of the product, also has the effect of increasing the labour 
required ; this effect is particularly noticeable in economically advanced 
countries where the demand for high-quality goods involving a great deal 
cf finishing has increased owing to rising real incomes and higher con- 
sumer expenditure. A _ reallocation of duties between skilled and 
unskilled operatives, which may be necessary for a better organisation 
of work, also results in the creation of new posts, although the effect of 
this on the total labour requirements cannot be very high. 
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General estimates of lower manpower requirements in the textile 
industry show that in a modern mill in the United Kingdom up to 
50 per cent. fewer workers are required to produce a given quality and 
quantity of yarn than were needed 50 years ago.! In Mexican mills the 
replacement of one ordinary loom by an automatic loom is estimated to 
result (for the mill as a whole) in the displacement of one worker after 
taking into account the fact that automatic looms are often worked in 
more shifts than ordinary looms. The figures of production and employ- 
ment in the cotton and wool sections of the French textile industry show 
the extent to which increased production has been achieved with fewer 
workers.* For example the index of cotton textile production (1952= 100) 
went up from 107 in 1951, to 121 in 1957 (an increase of 13 per cent.), 
while the labour force employed went down from 142,000 in 1951 to 
106,000 in 1956 (26 per cent.) ; in the wool section, the comparable 
figures showed that an increase of 26 per cent. in production was achieved 
by 22 per cent. fewer workers (117,000 workers in 1951 against 91,000 
in 1956). 

However, what is more important from the point of view of the 
problems to be solved is experience at the level of the undertaking. 
According to an inquiry made in France in 1952 on the effects of modern- 
isation on employment, undertakings which were more modernised 
were able to keep or even increase their labour force, while those that 
were not suffered a reduction in their manpower and were in difficulties.* 
But in the absence of a higher quantity of goods produced to offset 
increases in productivity the general effect of modernisation is to reduce 
manpower in individual factories ; a questionnaire issued to some 102 
textile factories in France which had introduced some degree of automa- 
tion elicited the fact that 85 se ae a drop in employment, while 
only four had an increase and 13 had no change.‘ The extent of this 
effect in individual factories may be illustrated by a few examples. 
In France, according to one estimate, all processes in spinning would 
require 23 workers for 10,000 spindles (producing 28 count yarn) for 
1948-49 equipment ; on the basis of 1958-59 equipment this requirement 
would be only 14 workers.® 

In a cotton spinning mill in Japan the number of workers per 
10,000 spindles went down from 371 in December 1947 to 92 in December 
1956, and the number of workers per 100 looms in a weaving mill from 
110 in December 1947 to 26 in December 1956. The progress in 
modernisation and its effect on manpower during this period is indicated 
in table IV. 

Another example from India shows that an “ old” cotton textile 
mill, consisting of 2,000 looms, with the necessary spinning, bleaching, 
dyeing, printing, finishing, inspection, folding and packing operations, 
and producing 40 per cent. grey and 60 per cent. processed non-fancy 
goods of average 20’s count, required 7,000 workers for two-shift working 
in 1947, but only 3,200 workers in 1957 when it was modernised. 





1W. Watton: “Fifty Years of Cotton Spinning Machinery”, in Textile Weekly 
(Manchester), Vol. 56 (2), No. 1492, Oct. 1956, p. 1079. 

2 Recherches de sociologie du travail: Cahiers d’étude de l’'automation (Paris, Marcel 
Riviére). 

3 Bulletin d'information et de documentation professionnelles (Paris, Ministére du Travail 
et de la Sécurité sociale, Direction de la Main d’ceuvre), No. 115, 15 Jan. 1953, p. 45. 

* Recherches de sociologie du travail : Cahiers d’étude de l' automation, op. cit., No. 2. 

5 Textile et automatisation, op. cit., p. 95. 
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In Mexican cotton textile mills modernisation is effected (as indicated 
earlier) in accordance with the rules incorporated in a national collective 
agreement, and details of experience in some of the mills throw light on 
the extent of redundancy and the way in which it is overcome. In one 
mill the 1,000 non-automatic looms were replaced between 1950 and 1956 
by 500 automatic looms. The labour force em 1000" ts at the various stages 
of modernisation was as follows : in 1950, 1 in 1951, 870; in 1952, 
670 ; in 1954, 635. In a second phase of modernisation in 1956 there was 
a further reduction of about 100 workers. In another mill a programme 
of modernisation was introduced in 1951; the policy adopted was to 
safeguard the jobs of permanent workers and to dismiss substitute 
workers at a low rate, probably spreading over a period of five years. 
Between 200 and 250 workers were displaced in this way during 1951-53 
but were absorbed by the third shift. 


TABLE IV. PROGRESS IN MODERNISATION AND ITS EFFECT ON THE NUMBER OF 
WORKERS EMPLOYED IN TWO TEXTILE UNDERTAKINGS IN JAPAN 


1. Cotton Spinning Mill 














; 
Progress in modernisation | No. of Production | Average Ww — 
and other factors affecting production during year | = | — pana : : 6,000 , 
1947 “one ei a ui ieee bose Wins OSI a Pa | 371 
1948 : Card vacuum stripper (53 per cent.) . .| 56,054 | 21,214 | 23.64 | 248 
1949 , . 00. odhy AMO’ |. eebee tatoo? 1 Bee 
1950 : Ms A Las shitt system te aa of peleaiied 
demand .... ¢ sie 2 hi Ot ae: | sede) 191 
1951: Introduced T. W. I. a se. 56,529 | 31,568 | 30.30 | 186 
1952: Large package - Amie frame — 4! cent. ) 
(production reduced) . . 61,182 | 26,435 | 32.27 | 123 
1953 : Card vacuum stripper (1005 ” cent. +); quality 
control introduced .. . 68,878 31,904 | 32.71 90 


1954: Pneumatic clearer on spinning fsetiis 
(49 per cent.) ; synthetic roller on ——— 
frame (36 percent.) ....... 2% _— 68,165 

1955: Automatic card vacuum sniping avai 
(1 per cent.) ; synthetic rubber roller on drawing 
(22 per cent.) ; pneumatic clearer on spinning 
frame (64 per cent.) ; synthetic roller on spinning 
frame (49 per cent.); sliver condenser on 


drawing (100 per cent.) (production reduced) 59,793 | 25,141 | 34.47 93 
1956: Automatic card ‘stripping device (100 per | 


25,356 | 37.64 87 





cent.) ; pneumatic clearer on spinning frame 
(82 per cent.) ; large package spinning frame 
(82 per cent.) ; synthetic rubber roller on spin- 
ning frame (79 per cent.) ; synthetic rubber roller 
on drawing frame (70 per cent.) ; travelling fan 
on doubler (100 per cent.) ; lap automatic pulling 
up device (60 per cent.) ; adopted return air filter 
on opening and picking (100 per cent. t) hank 

doffing on spinning (23 percent.) . . scwie of 69,288 29,093 | 34.93 92 


1 Percentage figures in brackets indicate the extent to which the various improvements were effected in the mill. 
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2. Cotton Weaving Mill 








. ‘ No. of Production Workers 
modernisa 
and other amt alae pon ae ty during year = bie ap Stag ed 100 

Se se map ete gh a) Bene see tele? 6s 745 28,676 110 
ere ae 1,295 46,222 71 
1949 : Replaced war -damaged | looms s by new looms 

(29 per cent.) .. 1,257 51,528 58 
1950: Repaired war-damaged looms (replacement of 

frame) ; adopted reaching-in machine . . 1,326 62,483 54 
1951: Repaired ware looms ee of 

SN ss, ee “a 1,153 56,901 57 
1952: Installed high- aoa warper ayiess frame) ; in- 

stalled high-speed winder (eight frames) ; installed 

bobbin cleaner (two machines) ; introduced quality 

control ; os eran in ee room er: 

tion reduced) ect . 1,087 50,752 40 
1953: Attached septind in preventing apparatus in 

looms . . . 1,361 69,830 34 
1954: Double panne in loom ; sae weaving beams ; 

larger package of filling bobbin ; adopted synthetic 

rubber roller on sizing machine ; installed automatic 

spooler, super-speed warper, Abbott automatic 

quilter, perfect size cooking device ; automatic air- 

conditioning (production reduced) ....... 1,370 56,814 30 




















Source : Information supplied to the I.L.0. Adapted from Effects of Technological Developments on{W ages and on Conditions 
and Level of Employment in the Textile Industry, op. cit., Appendix III. 


MEASURES TO MEET THE PROBLEMS OF REDUNDANCY 


No standard measures can be applied to meet the problem of re- 
dundancy, since the policy adopted must depend on the situation in each 
mill. Those usually taken include regulating the pace of modernisation 
so as to avoid dismissals, transferring workers to other departments in 
the undertaking, starting new shifts and extending operations. Where 
displaced workers cannot be reabsorbed in the same undertaking, action 
should be taken at the level of the industry, or by the State, to provide 
alternative employment. 


Regulating the Pace Modernisation 


Regulating the pace of modernisation is strongly advocated in 
industrially developing countries with surplus manpower, and is even 
resorted to in industrially advanced countries in order to avoid excessive 
displacement of labour. 

In India it is estimated that the replacement of all the non-automatic 
looms by modern automatic looms in the cotton textile industry might 
make 180,000 workers redundant. This is, however, based on the un- 
realistic supposition that all the looms could be replaced at once and 
that the present ratio of ordinary looms to operatives will remain un- 
changed. An increased assignment of ordinary looms to one operative, or 
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partial modernisation of looms (with less looms per operative than is 
customary in certain industrially advanced countries) would make the 
change less drastic. A phased programme of modernisation was suggested 
by a textile inquiry committee which recommended in 1954 the replace- 
ment of plain by automatic looms at the rate of 5,000 a year so that one- 
half of the existing looms would be converted over a period of 20 years 
with a displacement of 80,000 workers (4,000 per year). The fear of 
unemployment appears to be the overriding consideration in modernisa- 
tion schemes of this kind. A tripartite conference convened in 1954 to 
discuss a scheme of rationalisation in the cotton textile mills in Kanpur 
decided, for instance, that the introduction of rationalisation should not 
lead to any unemployment (i.e. any reduction in the number of workers 
except by retirement and natural wastage).! The high labour turnover 
in the Indian textile mills should, to a certain extent, facilitate modern- 
isation on this basis, although the problem of providing employment to 
those who seek jobs in the industry will still remain. The principles 
formulated at the Fifteenth Session of the Indian Labour Conference 
(New Delhi, July 1957), which govern the modernisation of the textile 
industry (including the introduction of automatic looms), also provided 
that there should be no retrenchment. Workers could, however, be 
provided with suitable alternative jobs in the same establishment or 
under the same employer, subject to agreement between the employer 
and his workers.? An example of detailed statutory regulations embody- 
ing the same principles is found in the terms and conditions prescribed 
by the Government of Bombay in regard to the replacement of plain 
by automatic looms. For example a notification issued by the Govern- 
ment in August 1957 provides that suitable working conditions must be 
arranged and additional workers likely to be employed in back processes 
like spinning must be recruited from the pool of those already in the 
industry. In the applicant mill all persons employed on the date 
on which automatic looms are introduced, including those employed 
for the purposes of automatic looms and back processes, must be guar- 
anteed employment for three years in other sections of the mill at wages 
not lower than their current wages and may not be allowed to become 
unemployed, except by natural separation, including resignation by 
the person concerned. In case retrenchment occurs within three years 
of introduction of automatic looms, the dismissed workers are entitled 
to retrenchment compensation at double the normal rate. These re- 
strictive conditions have the effect of slowing down the pace of modernisa- 
tion, while protecting the workers from its immediately adverse social 
consequences. 


Inter-Departmental Transfers 


The prohibition of retrenchment does not, as indicated above, pre- 
clude the transfer to other sectors of an undertaking of workers whose 
jobs are abolished as a result of modernisation. But the scope of such 
transfers is somewhat limited. In a mill in India which, as a result of 
improvements in working conditions, introduced a system of 12 auto- 

1 Labour Bulletin (Kanpur, Labour Department, Uttar Pradesh), May 1957. 

2 Government of India: Summary of Proceedings of the Indian Labour Conference, 
Fifteenth Session, New Delhi, 11-12 July, 1957 (Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1958), p. 17. 
The Minister of Commerce announced in the Raja Sabha that any rationalisation and 
modernisation of the cotton textile industry, including the introduction of automatic 
looms, would be on the lines accepted by the Fifteenth Session of the Indian Labour Con- 
ference (Eastern Economist, 1 May 1959). 
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matic looms (instead of six looms) as a phased programme, it was 
possible to train battery fillers as assistant weavers, and to give employ- 
ment to tuners on loom overhauling or similar work. On the other 
hand it is reported that workers often prefer certain types of work ; 
for example in the United Kingdom winding work has a higher status 
than work in the card room. It may also happen that jobs of similar 
status may not be available, as in the case of mule spinners rendered 
redundant by the reorganisation scheme in the United Kingdom. 
However, if transfers are not to cause too great a disturbance they 
should be planned in advance taking account of all the possibilities 
afforded by the range of jobs and skills involved in the operations of the 
undertaking. It is also desirable to have a system of job classification 
and job analysis, and to evolve a scheme of — which would enable 
workers to perform a number of different tasks. Transfers should not, 
if possible, result in downgrading. In fact relevant agreements usually 
provide that workers transferred as a result of changes should not suffer 
any loss of wages. 


Cessation of Recruitment 


Since modernisation involves working more costly machinery with 
less manpower, a policy of “no retrenchment ” means that the recruit- 
ment will have to be stopped over a fairly long period, so that natural 
wastage and normal labour turnover will leave the undertaking with 
fewer workers. This policy has been followed by many firms to facilitate 
modernisation ; but from the point of view of employment in general the 
cessation of recruitment reduces employment opportunities for those 
who would otherwise have entered the textile industry. A variation of 
this policy, which has been proposed in Belgium, is for undertakings with 
surplus labour to make temporary loans of labour to factories where 
extensions are taking place.! 


Transfer to Other Industries 


It is recognised that limiting the pace of modernisation so as to 
avoid retrenchment may not always be realistic, since it means that 
modernisation can be effected only over a very long time. For example 
in Mexico it is reckoned that about 15,000 workers will be displaced by 
modernisation of the entire cotton textile industry ; on the basis of 
normal turnover this will have to be spread over 20 years to avoid 
redundancy entirely. But failure to modernise quickly enough may 
itself result in the closure of the mills concerned and in unemployment, 
owing to competition from more up-to-date units in the same or other 
countries. This risk should be set against the disadvantages of re- 
dundancy arising from modernisation. 

These considerations suggest that workers made redundant by 
modernisation in the textile industry should be transferred to other 
industries. Thus the solution to this problem becomes linked with the 
over-all industrialisation of a country. This was specifically recognised 
by the experts who studied problems of productivity in the textile 
industry in Latin American countries and recommended that modernisa- 
tion of the industry should be integrated into national long-term in- 
dustrial development plans so as to allow a gradual and methodical 
transfer of surplus textile labour to the sections of industry that were 


1“ L’industrie textile verviétoise est en péril”, in Le Pewple (Brussels), 18 July 1956. 
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expanding.! Similar action may also be necessary in industrially ad- 
vanced countries where, owing to long-term changes, the textile industry 
is declining (for example in the New England region in the United States, 
or in Lancashire). Other industries such as engineering, chemical, and 
electrical industries have often developed in what used to be pre- 
dominantly textile centres in these countries. Planned development 
and co-ordinated efforts are, however, necessary to ensure that these 
industries expand sufficiently and that displaced textile workers are in 
fact helped to enter them. 

Experience shows that there are limitations on the transfer of workers 
to other industries. An inquiry into inter-industry labour mobility in 
Massachusetts during 1951-53 showed that less than half the discharged 
textile workers had been able to find other employment ; that, of these, a 
proportion of five to one found employment in another textile under- 
taking ; that workers displaced from their jobs in a highly diversified 
non-textile area were less successful in finding employment than those 
in textile areas ; and that two-thirds of those who had found jobs were 
earning less than before.? Lack of mobility is in part connected with the 
age of the workers concerned. Older workers find it difficult to obtain 
employment in modernised textile undertakings since, as was brought 
out in a French survey, active workers under the age of 50 are considered 
by management to be more suitable to cope with the speed of operations 
of modern machines. Other surveys have shown that, like mineworkers, 
textile workers in certain countries are born, grow up and live in the 
same environment, become attached to it and have great difficulty in 
leaving it.* 

Despite the lack of mobility of textile workers and their reluctance 
to change their employment and domicile, transfer to other industries 
undoubtedly offers the best solution for redundancy in old-established 
textile industries which are on the decline ; but it requires measures to 
facilitate vocational retraining and, where necessary, the establishment 
of new industries in declining textile regions. This is a field in which 
initiative lies primarily with governments. It is significant, however, 
that in France, under an agreement concluded in 1953 between the 
employers’ organisation and the workers’ unions, a resettlement service 
for industrial establishments in the cotton textile industry was estab- 
lished to assist discharged textile workers to find jobs. It was the func- 
tion of this service to draw up a list of textile mills that had ceased, or 
were about to cease, operations in particular areas, to discover an 
alternative activity that could be carried on on the premises, to find an 
entrepreneur to undertake the experiment and to obtain the capital 
required. Experience in other industries shows that measures to 
facilitate transfers of workers to other regions should include the refund 
of the removal expenses of the worker and his family, the payment of 
installation grants, and a guarantee that proper housing will be available 
and that the worker’s new job affords some security. 


1 United Nations, Department of Economic Affairs : Labour Productivity of the Cotton 
Textile Industry in Five Latin American Countries (New York, 1951). 

2? William H. Mizrnyk: Inter-Indusiry Labor Mobility: The Case of the Displaced 
Textile Worker (Boston, Bureau of Business and Economic Research, North Eastern 
University, 1955), p. 158. 

3 Effects of Technological Developments on Wages and on Conditions and Level of Employ- 
ment in the Textile Industry, op. cit., p. 123. 

“Concentration et reconversion dans l’industrie cotonniére francaise ”, in L’emploi, 
No. 125, 15-30 Oct. 1955, pp. 44-46. 
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Regulating Dismissals 


In cases where redundancy occurs, it has been found by experience 
that the disturbance can be Aiescoar if mutual confidence has already 
been established through a sound personnel programme providing for 
this possibility. Many firms have also found it advisable, as part of their 
personnel policy, to agree well beforehand on the order of discharge on 
redundancy, taking into account such factors as length of service, com- 
parative efficiency, and availability of other work. A recent review of 
dismissal procedures in a number of countries shows the extent to which 
attention has been paid to redundancy problems in this field.t Although 
these procedures do not make any distinctions between an excess of 
manpower resulting either from mechanisation or rationalisation, or 
from a decrease in business activity, they are designed to eliminate 
injustice and hardship as far as oentbls. and to deal with the problem of 
dismissals in an agreed and orderly manner. In some cases they are laid 
down in legislation and in others fixed by collective bargaining. What is 
interesting in the present connection, however, is the emphasis on prior 
consultation between managements or unions either to avoid or minimise 
dismissals or on the application of a predetermined policy (France, the 
United Kingdom), the restriction of any change ieading to to a reduction 
in the number of employees without notice to the affected employees 
(India), the special provisions for staggering mass dismissals (Fe eral 
Republic of Germany), and the obligation to explore the osaibility of 
transfer before taking any steps for dismissal (Us. S.R.). A technical 
meeting concerning certain aspects of industrial relations inside under- 
takings held under the auspices of the I.L.O. in December 1959, came to 
the conclusion that prior consultation with workers’ representatives was 
particularly useful in collective dismissals resulting from rationalisation 
measures and was all the more practicable since this type of dismissal 
arose out of circumstances which were foreseeable.* An established order 
of dismissals is usually stipulated, or implicitly recognised, although some 
relaxation is also allowed. Thus, the French national collective agree- 
ment for the textile industry provides that any dismissals shall be 
effected in each grade of personnel in accordance with the general pro- 
visions regarding dismissals and in conformity with work rules, having 
regard to occupational qualifications, family position, and responsibilities 
and seniority in the establishment, but adds that this is not an order of 
preference. According to a special agreement applicable to one of the 
mills in Mexico, workers made redundant by the modernisation of 
machinery were to be laid off in the following order : temporary workers 
working in the third shift ; substitutes ; casual workers occupying per- 
manent posts in accordance with a previous agreement ; workers over 
60 years of age ; permanent workers unable to continue to work because 
of physical incapacity ; workers over 50, and volunteering for retirement ; 
and, after these categories of workers, the less suitable or older workers 
if necessary. 

An interesting suggestion was made at a seminar on the problems of 
the Scandinavian textile industry held in Sweden in 1958 to the effect 


1 This deals with dismissal procedures in France, the United States, the U.S.S.R., 
the Federal Republic of Germany, the United Kingdom, India, the United ‘Arab Republic, 
Argentina and Japan. See International Labour Review, Vol. LXXIX, No, 6, June 1959, 
and Vol. LXXX, Nos. 1-6, July-Dec., 1959. 


2“ Dismissal Procedures : A Comparative Study”, ibid., Vol. LXXXI, No. 5, May 
1960, p. 417. 
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that it would be better for the community as a whole to give up the rule 
of seniority and to discharge those workers whom the local union and the 
local labour market authorities considered to have the best chances of 
getting jobs elsewhere. 


Compensation for Redundant Workers 


Compensation for termination of employment is a common practice 
in many countries. From the point of view of labour problems arising 
out of modernisation what is important, however, is the link between the 
scale of compensation and modernisation schemes, and the use of com- 
pensation payments as a method for accelerating transfers to other 
industries. In Mexico, for instance, according to rule 8 of the modernisa- 
tion rules compensation to permanent workers displaced as a result of 
modernisation measures is payable at the rate of 20 days’ wages for each 
year of service, plus wages for three months. This is greater than the 
penalty provided for in the Federal Labour Act for failure to submit to 
arbitration even a case of arbitrary dismissal, and in the opinion of the 
textile employers in Mexico this high cost of compensation has impeded 
efforts to modernise the industry. Another example is furnished by the 
1951 national collective agreement for the French textile industry, which 
is supplemented by the textile industry manifesto of 1953, and the 
series of agreements concluded since then. These lay down that under- 
takings contemplating a reorganisation of working methods and the 
improvement of plant should not in principle dismiss staff, but that if 
dismissals are necessary measures should be taken through regional 
or local agreements or agreements for particular undertakings or sec- 
tors of production to provide employment or compensation for those 
discharged. 

Although legislative provision exists in some countries for such pay- 
ment, compensation for workers discharged as a result of modernisation 
is increasingly tending to be covered by collective agreements at the level 
of undertaking or industry. Since the object of such compensation is to 
help the workers affected by modernisation during a transitional period 
before they obtain alternative employment, care is taken in the collective 
agreements to specify the circumstances under which the amount be- 
comes payable. Thus in one collective agreement in the Canadian textile 
industry, what are called “ displacement wages ” are payable only in the 
case of jobs eliminated as a result of technological change (and of changes 
caused by business conditions, etc.) and no immediate displacement is 
considered to have occurred if other jobs are available in the same depart- 
ment or are to be had in other departments of the same undertaking 
at comparable rates of pay.? Detailed provisions relating to the payment 
of compensation for redundant operatives who lose their employment as 
a result of modernisation schemes introduced in the United Kingdom are 
made in an agreement signed in July 1959. Recognition of the need to 
compensate workers who lose employment as a result of modernisation 
is exemplified in the provision of this agreement that the government 
grant for new equipment is given only if compensation is paid to displaced 
operatives. The rates of compensation vary from one week’s wages for 
operatives under 23 years of age to 30 weeks’ wages for operatives of 


1 Economic and Social Bulletin (Brussels, I.C.F.T.U.), Vol. VII, No. 1, Jan. 1959. 

2 Agreement entered into at Cornwall, Ontario, on the Sixth Day of October 1954 by 
and between Courtaulds (Canada) Limited and Textile Workers’ Union of America (C.C.L.- 
C.1.0.). 
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65 and over. One-half of the compensation is payable in a hump sum, and 
the other half in weekly instalments. This method is more advantageous 
in that it gives the operative more security while he searches for an 
alternative job. In Mexico, where the compensation is paid in a lump 
sum, this object does not appear to have been achieved, since the worker 
concerned often fritters away the amount received. It is also significant 
that, according to the agreement in the United Kingdom cotton textile 
industry, redundant operatives who refuse suitable alternative employ- 
ment prior to expiration of the weekly instalments forfeit all further 
right to compensation. Compensation is paid from a central fund which 
has been established for the purpose. The suggestion that a separate 
fund should be set up to assist displaced workers or to further modernisa- 
tion generally has been made in other countries also. 

The scale of compensation should be adequate to sustain the income 
of the worker while he searches for alternative employment, but should 
not be so high as to impede modernisation. Since the adequacy of 
compensation is related to the period required to find alternative em- 
ployment, it is necessaril linked to the industrial development and the 
over-all employment position of the country. 


PROBLEMS OF PRODUCTION 


Labour displacement and redundancy, and the associated problems 
of compensation and transfer of workers to other occupations and 
industries loom large in discussions of modernisation. However, once 
these are solved and modernisation is under way, the main day-to-day 
problems centre round methods of organising production efficiently 
in the new set-up, arising chiefly in connection with the application 
of work study methods, the provision of appropriate working con- 
ditions and conditions of employment, and the reorganisation and 
retraining of personnel to suit the new methods. 


Application of Work Study 


Work study methods are being used in the textile industry to an 
increasing extent. They are often associated with modernisation pro- 
grammes, since the value of work study when new machines and working 
arrangements are contemplated or introduced is widely recognised. 

In some respects the introduction of work study has been found 
to be more difficult than the modernisation of machines, since it is 
often easier to change machinery than accepted methods of work 
which are sanctified by tradition and practice. 

Although work study methods are the same in the textile indust 
as in any other, there are some special features which give rise to parti- 
cular problems. The most important is the close relationship between 
the physical working conditions in textile factories and the work loads 
of the operatives. This arises mainly because, both in spinning and 
weaving, the breakage rate of yarn affects the work load, and a change 
in the breakage rate, leading to an alteration in work load, may justify 
a change in work assignment. Breakage rate is directly affected by 
humidity. Further, the standard of illumination provided—including 
lighting, contrast and colour—can make a considerable difference in 
the time taken for locating and piecing ends, which also affects the 
work load of the operatives. These considerations make it necessary 


5 
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first to lay down a standard of physical working conditions, and secondly 
to ensure that it is maintained. With this end in view the I.L.O. Tex- 
tiles Committee, at its Sixth Session held in 1958, made a number of 
recommendations dealing with environmental factors.’ Many collective 
agreements contain standards of working conditions, and in some 
cases trade union representatives are given the right to inspect condi- 
tions inside the factories. Examples of such agreements are the national 
collective agreement in the Mexican cotton textile industry, which 
lays down definite standards of, humidity, ventilation, temperature 
and lighting ; the agreement in the spinning section of the United 
Kingdom cotton textile industry, which makes a strong recommendation 
that all future modernisation programmes should be developed on the 
basis of standards incorporated in it ; and the agreement to introduce 
the system of “ four sides” in spinning and “ four” looms in weaving 
in the Indian cotton textile industry in Ahmedabad, according to which 
standards of physical working conditions are to be determined by out- 
side experts nominated by the industry’s research association. 

Another special feature of the industry is that the main operations 
have evolved in the light of immense accumulated experience, which 
reduces the possibilities of further improvement by method study. 
The scope of improvements therefore seems to lie mostly in ancillary 
operations (e.g. transport and handling of materials) and in detecting 
by the use of ratio-delay techniques the cause of delay in attending 
to machines, and the points where corrective efforts should be con- 
centrated. In the circumstances the work study methods can most 
usefully be applied for the allocation of machines by time study (as 
against the traditional uniform allocation on the basis of past experience), 
and in order to ensure that the new assignment does not result in 
overloading or underloading of operatives. 

It is usually assumed that work study results in increasing machine 
assignments and in a reduction of manpower. This, however, is not 
the case, since very often it is found on examination that workers are 
overloaded in the existing working conditions and that a reduction 
in the number of machines (looms for example) per operative may 
result in avoiding too many stoppages. The need for maximum utilisa- 
tion of machines assumes particular importance when costly modern 
machinery is installed. Another aspect of the question is that, in the 
absence of a reduction in the breakage rate, a weaver with a large num- 
ber of looms may find that, in spite of his best efforts, he is unable 
to earn a bonus. Consequently he loses his interest and his efficiency 
suffers. 

In view of the fact that a substantial portion of the textile industry 
is situated in developing countries with surplus manpower, it is also 
necessary in applying work study methods in these countries to aim 
at increasing the productivity of the plant and equipment and of raw 
materials, rather than of labour. This line of approach has been adopted 
by the I.L.O. in a number of its technical assistance projects. The 
I.L.O. productivity missions have stressed the productivity of plant 
and equipment not only because of the need to avoid unemployment 
but also because modern machines usually have to be imported at the 
expense of scarce foreign exchange resources. 


1 See Industry and Labour, Vol. XX, No. 8, 1 Aug. 1958 ; and Official Bulletin, loc. cit. 


2?See “1I.L.0, Productivity Missions to Underdeveloped Countries ”, in International 
Labour Review, Vol. LX XVI, Nos. 1 and 2, July and Aug. 1957. 
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Training 


The broad effect of modernisation is that, though the number of 
operatives tends to drop, there is an increase in the supervisory and 
technical staff. The pattern of skilled occupations is also affected. 
For instance the need for skilled mechanics has increased with the 
introduction of automatic looms, while some jobs have been down- 
graded. There has also been an increase in specialists such as research 
workers and chemists. To meet the changes brought about by modern- 
isation a training scheme must be designed to enable the labour force to 
adjust itself as quickly as possible to new techniques or manufacturing 
processes and to the reorganisation of training methods themselves, as 
well as to give the workers the adaptability that will enable them, so 
far as possible, to switch from one type of manufacture or job to another 
as circumstances may require. 

More specifically there are three important aspects of training : 
(a) training workers with no experience ; (6) imparting new skill, as 
for example to a weaver who has had years of experience on non-auto- 
matic looms, when he is transferred to automatic looms ; and (c) im- 
proving skill, as for example when an experienced weaver is given 
systematic training in new methods designed to make his work more 
efficient. In fact, because training is traditionally given on the job and 
a high proportion of firms are too small to organise systematic training 
schemes, the problem of training has not received the attention it 
deserves. Modernisation has brought to the fore the need to adapt 
operatives’ skills to new machines and has made it plain that new 
techniques will call for new skills and practices on the part of manage- 
ment. An associated problem is the training of work study experts in 
management and in the trade unions to facilitate the introduction of 
new methods of work. 

The operation of certain training schemes throws light both on the 
value of training in improving the quality of work and on the need to 
adjust training methods to suit the background of workers. In India a 
scheme for operative training started by the Ahmedabad Textile Industry 
Research Association showed a reduction in the percentage of waste and 
rejected goods in many departments and in the breakage rate in spinning. 
Different methods were used to train both new workers and those who 
already had some experience. The job instruction method was found to 
be effective in training the former, while the conference method of dis- 
cussion was used for training the latter. In preparing the training 
scheme considerable importance was attached to workers’ participation. 
The Ahmedabad Textile Industry Research Association also sponsored 
pilot projects for the training of supervisors in accordance with the 
accepted principles of Training Within Industry (T.W.I.). Experience 
showed that there was increasing recognition of the value of supervisory 
training programmes and of the new role assumed by supervisors as a 
result of social and technological changes. 

The question of training work study experts and of allowing them 
to supervise the introduction of new methods of work is largely a matter 
of negotiation between management and labour. A recent agreement 
in the Belgian textile industry shows that if such experts are nominated 
by a joint committee and a definite se yey is laid down in regard to 
their participation, they are more likely to be accepted by both sides.* 


1 Syndicats (Brussels), 13 Feb. 1960. 
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Apart from the question of adapting training to the needs of mod- 
ernisation, the dearth of properly trained operatives and of supervisory 
staff impedes the pace of modernisation. The problem is particularly 
acute where, as in some finishing operations, the change-over cannot 
be introduced in stages. In spinning and weaving, in contrast, where 
machines are more numerous, although the lack of training facilities 
may slow down the rate of modernisation, new machines can never- 
theless be installed as trained employees become available. 

Since the difficulties of training are often beyond the means of 
individual undertakings, co-operation between employers’ and workers’ 
organisations is the most fruitful line of approach, and in many countries 
the public authorities also participate. All aspects of training should 
be tackled in this way—the determination of job descriptions, the estab- 
lishment of standards, programmes and types of vocational training, 
the organisation and operation of training facilities and finally their 
constant adjustment to changing operations. Planned selection and 
recruitment is also necessary to ensure the success of training schemes, 
particularly in developing countries where labour is not accustomed to 
industrial occupations. Similarly there can be no doubt of the value 
of technical co-operation at the international level in this sphere. 


CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Mills that are engaged in modernisation will tend to secure increases 
in productivity, while in mills operating their existing plant as long as 
ssible productivity will tend to remain stationary or even decline. 
ncreases in productivity are in general reflected in better wages and 
other conditions of employment, including general amenities and welfare. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that workers move from one mill to 
another in response to better conditions of work and that efficient 
management attracts efficient operatives. Since, in general, efficient 
management also tends to pursue an investment policy designed to 
increase productivity, these two influences support each other. Further, 
as labour costs rise as a result of higher wages, it will be advantageous 
to install more labour-saving devices and capital intensive methods of 
production. 
Wages 

As already noted, work study methods are often associated with the 
introduction of modern machinery, and are used as a basis for fixing 
wages. In general, mills with old machinery have traditional systems 
of job allocation and wage payment, while mills with modern machinery 
have staffing arrangements and wage structures based on work study 
methods. The problems posed by modernisation are therefore essentially 
those connected with the use of work study to establish the basis of 
wages and of job evaluation to fix the differentials between one occupa- 
tion and another. In addition there is the question of sharing the benefits 
arising from the technological progress which modernisation of the 
industry brings about. 

A study of the methods and systems employed in introducing work 
study techniques in the textile industry shows that difficulties arise 
mainly in connection with the accuracy of assessment of the time 
required, the rating for the various elements of operation, and the extent 
of allowances for rest, relaxation, etc. The question of allowances is 
particularly important when modern machines are substituted for old. 
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For instance it is recognised that a weaver minding automatic looms 
is under a greater strain because of the possibility of a breakdown of 
a large number of machines, and that a higher relaxation allowance 
may be justified in view of the psychological strain. The extent of 
allowances varies from one country to another and is an object of collec- 
tive bargaining between labour and management. This is a field in which 
more research work is needed, since there is no criterion for measuring 
the nervous tension involved in tending modern spinning and weaving 
machinery. The question also arises how far piece-rate systems remain 
appropriate when new machines are installed. Piece-work was designed 
to maximise production by offering more pay for increased output. 
If, however, the machine is set to work at a prescribed rate, the operative 
will no longer be able to speed up production at will and it may be 
necessary to rely more on time-rates linked with agreed periods of attend- 
ance upon machines as the basis of payment. This is the system which 
has been accepted as the basis for wages in the modern mills according 
to the Mexican rules of modernisation already referred to. 

It is often debated whether all the workers in a factory should share 
the benefits of modernisation or only the workers in the department 
affected (for example weavers by the introduction of automatic looms). 
According to the British Productivity Team on Cotton Spinning, if 
there is no alteration in the skill required or in working conditions, it is 
hard to justify logically any increase in the wages of the worker concerned. 
On the other hand, it is easy to understand the reluctance of a worker 
to accept a change unless he is capable of taking a particularly long 
view or sees some chance of participating in the immediate benefit.’ 
One way of dealing with this situation is that provided for in a collective 
agreement in the Belgian cotton spinning section, under which 25 per 
cent. of savings in wages arising out of productivity are made available 
for distribution to all the workers, 10 per cent. being given immediately 
to the workers directly affected. 

Among other conditions of employment, shorter hours of work, 
whether in the form of a shorter standard week or longer vacations and 
more public holidays, constitutes the most important element. In 
general, shorter hours of work are regarded as a form of benefit arising 
from technological improvements. In addition the demand for shorter 
working hours is made partly in order to combat technological unemploy- 
ment. Recent discussions have shown a general desire for a shorter 
working week.” In the textile industry shorter hours are often associated 
with the extension of shift working. 


Shift Working 


Although the introduction of second or third shifts helps to absorb 
workers displaced from the first shift by modernisation, it can, of course, 
have this effect only once. On the other hand the effect of shift working 
in helping to amortise the capital invested in machinery rapidly is 
continuous since it reduces the overhead costs by enabling fewer machines 
to produce the same output. The problems usually encountered are 
those connected with fixing shift premiums, providing social facilities 
and transport and arranging the change-over of workers from one shift 





1 Anglo-American Council on Productivity : Cotton Spinning (London and New York, 
1950). 

2 The question of reduction of hours of work in industry in general has been placed 
on the agenda of the 44th Session of the International Labour Conference (June 1960), 
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to another. In addition, since in many countries a large number of 
women are engaged in the textile industry, there is also the difficulty of 
replacing them by male workers on night shifts. 

In many countries, though not in all, workers on the night shift in the 
textile industry receive a premium which varies from 16 to 20 per cent. in 
the United Kingdom and from 6 to 17 per cent. in many other European 
countries; in the New England area of the United States it is 5 per cent.! 

Any extension of shift work is usually accompanied by a reduction 
in the hous of work of each shift and, to ensure that the earnings of piece- 
rated workers do not suffer as a result, agreements are concluded giving 
a proportionate increase in piece rates. 

Night work affects the health and social life of workers, and the 
system of a rotation from night shifts to day shifts has obvious advan- 
tages. But the workers do not favour changing shift too frequently with 
the sudden alterations in their way of life that this involves. Where there 
are legislative restrictions on the employment of women at night, shifts 
can be rotated only for male workers. However, the international labour 
standard on this subject—the Night Work (Women) Convention (Re- 
vised), 1948—allows women to be employed up to 11 p.m., and under 
this provision some countries have introduced double-day-shift working. 


LABOUR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


As already noted, modernisation creates special! difficulties in labour- 
management relations. These arise because the introduction of a new 
machine, process, method, or material has repercussions on the number 
of workers employed, on skill requirements and on conditions of employ- 
ment. Often it also disturbs the equilibrium of a working group—a 
situation which needs careful handling. On the other hand, satisfactory 
labour-management relations are necessary if modernisation is to be a 
success. 

It is now increasingly recognised that, where trade unions exist, they 
should be consulted beforehand. In countries where central trade union 
federations control general policy in this respect, agreement at the 
national level must be sought before modernisation can proceed to a sub- 
stantial extent. This is cuatiy seen, for instance, in the experience of 
Mexico, where the rules of modernisation already mentioned can be 
extended to old mills only if the national collective agreement is revised 
accordingly, which would be impossible in the absence of harmonious and 
effective labour-management relations at the national level. But even 
though collective bargaining on a national scale may not exist a clearly 
formulated policy is of value. Trade unions are not highly developed in 
many areas where the textile industry is located and in some they may 
not even exist. In such cases consultation in regard to modernisation 
may be carried on through works councils, or by other means. At the 
level of the undertaking it has been found to be useful to lay down a defi- 
nite procedure and establish permanent machinery for the application of 
modernisation policy. In a textile factory in the Netherlands the 


1 British Productivity Council: Cutting Costs for Productivity. Edited versions of 
papers presented at the B.P.C. Conference, 1958, p. 51. According to one employer with 
extensive experience of shift work in the United Kingdom, where it is not yet general, 
“a shift premium ought to be such that those people who want ordinary day work and 
nothing else will be able to do so and those who rather prefer to be on shift work for the 
extra money find the extra money is about the right level of inducement to do it. It ought 
to be a matter of negotiation.” (Ibid., p. 52.) 
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following procedure was adopted for any changes in the company’s plant 
or working methods : (1) discussion of the proposed changes in the works 
council ; (2) discussion with the workers directly concerned ; (3) time 
and motion studies ; (4) discussion of the changes with each member of 
the group individually or, if he prefers, in company with two or three of 
his workmates, and explanation of the way output is recorded and 
remuneration calculated ; (5) further discussion with the group concerned, 
and if the fairness of the proposal has been accepted by the workers, 
announcement that the changes will be introduced ; and (6) introduction 
of the changes. Such a procedure can be successfully applied only if 
there are a sound personnel policy and good relations among the workers 
themselves and also between workers and management.! Experience of 
action taken by a rayon-weaving mill in Great Britain under a re- 
dundancy plan to help the workers find other suitable work showed that, 
even though the firms’ efforts failed, they produced goodwill towards the 
management.? 

The fact that technological changes, whether in machinery or methods 
of production, disturb the equilibrium of the working group has also 
found increasing recognition. The problems involved and the need to 
reorganise working groups on the basis of a re-examination of the tasks 
performed by the operatives when there is a ee in the system of 
production—such as results from the introduction of automatic looms— 
were brought out in a series of experiments conducted by the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations in collaboration with a cotton textile mill 
in India.* Such a reorganisation must give scope to the worker to de- 
velop his personality, to express his points of view on decisions which 
directly concern him, and to adjust himself to the changes in the working 
group to which he belongs. The status and motivation of workers and 
the whole interaction between individuals in a working group give rise to 
new problems of human relations and must also be taken into account. 
While certain aspects of the labour problems arising out of modernisation 
are regulated by statutory provisions in some countries or by collective 
agreements in others, good human relations and the existence of con- 
fidence and mutual respect between labour and management depend 
essentially on the way in which day-to-day problems are handled over a 
long period. These are in turn influenced by the good conditions of 
employment which modernisation makes it possible to provide. 


CONCLUSION 


From the above review it would appear that modernisation of the 
textile industry is essential both in the older countries and in develop- 
ing countries. Increasing competition from the developing countries 
makes it necessary for the older ones to introduce further mechanisation 
and improved methods of production ; and the failure of the developing 
countries to follow suit would in turn expose their new industries to 
competition by more efficient mills. Modernisation also makes it possible 





11.L.0.: Labour-Manag t Relati in Textile Factories, Report III, Textiles 
Committee, Fifth Session (Geneva, 1955). 

2 Ministry of Labour and National Service and Central Office of Information: Positive 
Employment Policies ; E ples of M. t Practice Contributing to Good Relations in 








Industry (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1958). 

3A. K. Rice: Productivity and Social Organisation : The Ahmedabad Experiment. 
Technical Innovation, Work Organisation and Management (London, Tavistock Publica- 
tions, 1958). 
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to lower the prices of textile goods, improve their quality, and raise the 
working and living conditions of textile workers. 

The introduction of new machines and methods, however, creates 
some labour problems. It is the responsibility of the industry and of 
those engaged in it to find solutions for them and to proceed with due 
regard to the social consequences of modernisation both in the industry 
itself and in the community as a whole. The main labour problems en- 
countered concern redundancy, the efficient organisation of production, 
wages and other conditions of employment, training and retraining 
facilities, and the effect of changes on production and human relations 
in the factory. 

A number of measures have been taken to deal with these problems. 
Steps to avoid or minimise redundancy include regulating the pace of 
modernisation, inter-departmental or inter-factory transfer of workers, 
working additional shifts, or extending the operations of the factory. In 
cases where redundancy was unavoidable, practices and procedures of 
dismissals have been evolved to avoid injustice and hardship as far as 
possible. Compensation payments are in some cases made to dismissed 
workers under legislative provisions or collective agreements ; some 
compensation schemes provide for the payment of higher initial benefit 
and instalments spread over a period, with a view to affording more 
security to dismissed workers while they are in search of alternative jobs. 
Suggestions have also been made to set up separate funds to meet the 
expenses of displacement, thus recognising the principle that society, 
which benefits from modernisation, should also share in its costs. In this 
connection, the need to encourage labour mobility and to link modernisa- 
tion schemes to general plans for industrial development and the location 
of new industries has also received attention. In the reorganisation of 
production which often accompanies modernisation of equipment, work 
study methods are applied to an increasing extent in the industry and 
have resulted in a more efficient use of manpower and machines, and in 
more equitable systems of wage payment. While no general solution has 
been found to the problem of sharing the benefits resulting from modern- 
isation, there is increasing recognition that changes in skills and respon- 
sibilities and working conditions do occur and that these should be 
reflected in the wages of the workers concerned. Improved training 
schemes have been introduced, and it is generally agreed that older 
workers need training to adapt them to the new machinery and that 
retraining should be provided for displaced textile workers in order to 
help them to obtain new employment. In undertaking the various 
measures connected with modernisation, close co-operation between 
labour and management is necessary to avoid friction and dislocation, and 
practices and procedures have been established for consultation between 
their representatives. In this connection, permanent machinery for con- 
sultation has been found to be particularly useful. 

Since modernisation schemes have to be planned in advance and are 
limited by the amount of capital available for investment, the supply of 
textile machinery and shortages of properly trained personnel, the labour 
problems involved can be foreseen and measures adopted sufficiently far 
ahead. This has no doubt helped to solve them in many cases. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that the problems of modernisation can 
be solved and the solutions successfully applied only by agreement 
between employers and employees and in an atmosphere of good labour- 
management relations in the industry. 








Shift Work and Overtime in the 
Chemical Industries 


Shift work and overtime are spreading steadily throughout the chemical 
industries. The reasons for this, as well as the hardships it causes and— 
above all—the special remuneration paid in compensation, have been 
discussed on more than one occasion by the Chemical Industries Com- 
mittee of the I.L.O., which has adopted several resolutions on the subject. 
The following is a short survey of the problem, illustrated by examples 
drawn from a number of countries. 


SHIFT WorK 


The vast diversity of products, production methods, materials, 
equipment and technical processes involved in the chemical industries 
and their range and size preclude hasty generalisation. But certain 
aspects of shift work in these industries, though not necessarily peculiar 
to them alone, are sufficiently widespread to constitute a common 
feature. 

Many sections of the chemical industries find it increasingly difficult 
to fit in with the normal hours of work. For purely material reasons a 
worker cannot simply interrupt certain operations or adapt them to 
the daily or weekly hours ordinarily worked in other industries. A large 
number of operations are carried out at very high temperatures, and it 
would be impossible to let the material cool without clogging containers 
and other equipment. Even where it would be technically possible to 
do so, it would often be far too costly to halt an operation and restore 
the required temperature on the resumption of work the next morning 
for instance. And nowadays managements are going over to continuous 

rocesses, even where there is no technical need for them, in order to 
increase output, use productive capacity to the full and cut production 
costs, all the more so since their investments in equipment are rising 
constantly. In some countries investments in the basic chemical 
industries can represent up to nearly twice the annual turnover.! Where 
the level of capitalisation is so high, and is frequently accompanied by 
rapid depreciation of equipment, it is not surprising that shift working 
should be favoured. 

The Chemical Industries Committee of the International Labour 
Organisation has given formal recognition only to technical considera- 


1In the United States investment per production worker amounted to $17,000 by 
1948, already a higher figure than for any other manufacturing industry (Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association : The Chemical Industry Facts Book, first edition (Washington, 1953), 
p. 36). In the United Kingdom, although the figure is not so high, capital investment 
per wage earner amounted to £2,700 at the end of 1952 (Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers: Report on the Chemical Industry (London, 1953), p. 6). More recent 
examples are even more striking. A project for a chemical factory in the United Kingdom, 
to employ between 5,000 and 6,000 workers, would require an investment of from £25,000 
to £30,000 per worker, between eight and ten times the average for all other branches of 
industry (Chemical Age (London), Vol. 81, No. 2066, 14 Feb. 1959, p. 289). 
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tions as a justification for shift work at weekends. At its Third Session 
(Geneva, September 1952) it expressed the unanimous view that “ shift 
work during the weekend should in general be restricted to those processes 
which are required, by reason of the nature of the process, to be carried on 
by a succession of shifts without a break at any time of the day, night 
or week ”.1 The need for continuous operation dictated by the nature of 
the process is something that the International Labour Conference has 
recognised ever since its First Session in Washington in 1919. Under 
Article 4 of the Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919 the pre- 
scribed limit of hours of work may be exceeded in processes which are 
required by reason of the nature of the process to be carried on con- 
tinuously by a succession of shifts. Many countries have therefore 
adopted this idea both in legislation and in practice. 

Finally, certain industries which process annual crops are greatly 
affected by seasonal peaks. These materials have frequently to be 
treated without delay in order to prevent them from perishing, and 
continuous successive shift working has to be adopted. The supply of 
fertilisers and of other products for use in agriculture at particular 
periods is also subject to seasonal peaks, but it should be possible to 
anticipate demand by accumulating stocks. 


Definition of Continuous Operation and Systems of Shift Work 


For the purposes of this study, continuous work denotes shift work 
carried on without any interruption, round the clock and on every day 
of the year, including Sundays and public holidays. Semi-continuous 
work denotes round-the-clock shift work on normal working days only, 
i.e. with an interruption for the weekend. Two-shift work denotes work 
done during a part only of some or all working days. Under this system, 
even though night work is not necessary as in the other systems, hours 
of work fall outside the normal. 

In all three cases an uninterrupted shift is worked, although a pause 
is allowed for a meal close by the machine or elsewhere in the factory. 

In distinction to these forms of uninterrupted successive shift work, 
day work denotes the system of six working days, or five or five-and-a- 
half, with two spells of work (sometimes one only on Saturdays) separated 
by a break of from one to two hours for a midday meal. 

An uninterrupted spell of work, lasting eight hours for instance, 
though often assimilated to shift work even where there is no change-over 
with another shift, will be treated for the purposes of this article as day 
work, since it does not necessitate any considerable departure from 
normal hours and does not entail any of the disadvantages connected 
with multi-shift operation. 

On the other hand workers on the day shift in a multi-shift system 
are included among shift workers even if the hours they are working 
tally with those worked on a standard day system. The life of a worker 
normally on day work is very different, both at the workplace and at 
home, from that of one whose turn it is to be on the day shift in a 
rotating multi-shift system. 

In many countries there is no special legislation dealing with shift 
work, so that the hours worked generally average out at about 
the same as for day work. However, there are countries which have 
established special standards for shift work, providing either for shorter 


1 Official Bulletin (Geneva, 1.L.0.), Vol. XXXV, No. 3, 20 Dec. 1952, p. 199. 
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hours or for longer hours, the extra hours being paid, in some cases, at 
the overtime rates fixed for day work. 

There are also regulations requiring alternation of shifts in order 
that each worker should do a fair share of day and night work, with the 
corresponding rest periods, as well as having an equal share of the advan- 
tages inherent in the morning or afternoon shift. 


The Drawbacks of Shift Work 


Shift work upsets the normal routine of life and many workers 
therefore find it—and particularly the night shift—far more irksome than 
day work. A few of its specific drawbacks may be briefly mentioned. 

When on the night shift, a worker faces the difficulty of reconciling 
his schedule with the established pattern of family and social life. 
His sleep is disturbed by daytime conditions and his meals have to be 
taken at unusual hours, with consequent repercussions on his health. 
Hardly has he adapted his sleeping and eating habits to the new time- 
table when his shift changes and he has to start all over again, for it has 
been established that repeated changes in routine do not necessarily 
result in any greater flexibility: the body has to overcome the same 
difficulties each time. 

As matters stand at present, however, the only fair way of sharing out 
the advantages and disadvantages of the different shifts is a rotating 
schedule.* 

The effect of a continuous or semi-continuous system on workers’ 
expenditure is very difficult to assess, for the extra outlay is often 
inseparable from normal expenditure and depends on the individual’s 
pattern of consumption, his total income and various other factors. 
With this reservation, the items of expenditure most commonly advanced 
to justify claims for shift premiums (and which, incidentally, are never 
contested) are food *, lighting and heating late at night or very early 
in the morning and, in certain cases, extra expense on travel. 


Remuneration jor Shift Work 


In most countries special shift premiums are paid in the chemical 
industries as compensation for the outlay and drawbacks involved. 

There can be no precise cash equivalent for most of the disadvantages 
arising from shift work. Naturally enough therefore, shift rates are still 
computed by largely empirical methods, generally through collective 
agreements reflecting the balance of strength between the contracting 
parties. 

In some countries a uniform rate is paid, whatever the shift. In 
others the recognised disadvantages are considered separately and a 


1In this connection the Chemical Industries Committee of the I.L.O. stated that 
“the length of the shift cycles should be determined in consultation with the workers 
and may be either every three or four weeks, or such other period as may facilitate adapta- 
tion to changes in the times of starting and finishing work”. Official Bulletin, loc. cit. 

2 Meals are taken outside normal hours, food has to be reheated and, in addition 
to the three complete meals at home, an extra meal or snack has to be bought at the works 
canteen or taken to work. 


* This practice is in harmony with the opinion expressed by the Chemical Industries 
Committee of the I.L.O.: “ Action should be taken to minimise any inconveniences which 
may arise from shift work ; where such inconveniences affect the life of the worker and 
involve him in additional expenditure, he is entitled to compensation for them.” Official 
Bulletin, op. cit., p. 200. However, the Committee did not make any specific proposals 
concerning premium rates. 
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different premium is paid for each shift, or sometimes in respect of 
certain shifts only. Special rates may be agreed for afternoon work, 
night work, weekend work (all day Saturday or Saturday afternoon 
only, as the case may be) or Sundays or public holidays. Over a cycle 
of shifts a worker will be paid each of the appropriate premium rates in 
turn, which results in an average shift premium.? 

Sometimes the premium is simply incorporated in the wage so that 
the normal shift rate exceeds the day-work rate. This practice is followed 
in the United Kingdom throughout the heavy chemical industry and in 
the Imperial Chemical Industries (I.C.L.). 

In the heavy chemical industry the minimum agreed hourly rates 
for adult male workers with effect from 30 January 1956 are 3s. 514d. 
for day work, 3s. 9d. for a three-shift system, 3s. 734d. for a two-shift 
system (between 6 a.m. and 10 p.m.) and 4s. 114d. for night work. The 
rates for female workers are 2s. 534d. for day work and 2s. 8d. for 
two-shift work. Special rates apply for all workers in the London area. 
The minimum hourly wages paid by I.C.I. to adult male workers are 
3s. 6d. for day work and 3s. 934d. for shift work, while female workers 
are paid 2s. 5%4,d. for day work and 2s. 914d. for shift work. Double time 
is paid for Saturday afternoons and Sundays (up to midnight). 

Other branches of the chemical industries in the United Kingdom 
pay afixed premium over and above the normal wage. In addition to 
the minimum weekly rate agreed in drugs and fine chemical manufacture 
with effect from 30 January 1956 a weekly premium of IIs. is paid to 
men on a three-shift system and of 8s. to men and women on a two-shift 
system.? 

In the United States, where a fixed shift premium has been nego- 
tiated, a recent inquiry considered 58 collective agreements, each 
covering at least 1,000 workers, with a total coverage of 112,700 workers. 
It was found that 54 of the agreements, covering 106,700 workers, made 
provision for shift premiums.* These range between 3 cents an hour for 
the afternoon shift and 20 cents an hour for the night shift. A premium 
is sometimes, but not often, paid for the morning shift. The most 
common rate is 10 cents for the afternoon shift and 15 cents for the night 
shift. Some agreements lay down a flat rate of 10 cents per hour for all 
weekend shifts (Saturday afternoon or all day Saturday, as the case may 
be, and Sundays). In most cases premiums for Saturdays or Sundays 
are paid only to those who are normally engaged on day work from 
Monday to Friday (or midday Saturday). Other workers are generally 
entitled to premiums for work done on the sixth or seventh day. It is not 
usual for premiums to be expressed as a percentage of wages, but when 
they are the figure is 5 or 7.5 per cent. of the hourly wage for the afternoon 
shift and 10 per cent. for the night shift. 

Flat shift premiums are also paid in Australia (by arbitration award) 
and in Sweden, Finland and Denmark (by collective agreement). 

Some recent awards in Australia lay down the same premium, 
usually 3s. per shift, for each of the three shifts—morning, afternoon and 
night—worked on a rotation system. The rate is increased to 4s. for 
regular night work. 


1 The figures for shift premiums quoted in the following pages are given by way of 
example only. Some of them may since have been revised. 

2 Cf. Ministry of Labour and National Service: Time Rates of Wages and Hours of 
Labour, 1st April 1956 (London, H.M. Stationery Office), pp. 36-38. 

8“ Shift Provisions in Major Union Contracts, 1958”, in Monthly Labor Review 
(Washington, D.C.), Vol. 82, No. 3, Mar. 1959, pp. 271-275. 
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In Sweden there are several collective agreements with very detailed 
provisions concerning premium rates. The afternoon shift is paid at 
an hourly premium of 20 ére, and the night shift at 27 dre if the shift 
cycle does not exceed two weeks or 50 Gre if it does. The premium for 
Sundays and public holidays (from 10 p.m. on the day before until 
10 p.m. on the day in question) is 173 6re per hour. Over and above 
these premiums, overtime is paid for hours worked outside the normal 
schedule even if the total worked is less than the normal. If a shift is 
required to work nights for longer than a week, a special extra premium 
of 25 ére an hour is paid after the first week. The rate varies slightly in 
some agreements, which list certain public holidays for which the 
premium is 250 dre an hour. 

In Finland some agreements vary the premium according to qualifi- 
cations. For the evening shift, it ranges from 5 to 6 marks for men and 
from 4.50 to 5 marks for women. The corresponding figures for night 
work range from 10 to 12 marks and from 8.75 to 10 marks. 

In Denmark a fixed premium is paid for work between 6 p.m. and 
11 p.m. and between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m.; this may vary with fluctuations 
in the cost-of-living index. 

In Argentina some agreements provide for the same fixed premium 
for all shifts. Time-and-a-half is paid for Saturday afternoons and double 
time for Sundays plus a flat-rate premium for the night shift. 

In several countries only the night shift is entitled to any premium. 
In Austria, for instance, 1 schilling an hour is the rate prescribed by 
the model collective agreement for the night shift in the chemical 
industries. 

In Norway a fixed premium of 10 dre an hour is paid for the night 
shift, but premiums for shift work on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
public holidays are calculated in percentage terms. Some agreements 
provide for time-and-three-quarters for work between 2 p.m. on Satur- 
days and 10 p.m. on Sundays (i.e. four shifts of eight hours each), double 
time for certain public holidays (from 10 p.m. on the preceding day 
until 10 p.m. on the day concerned, i.e. three shifts of eight hours 
each), and double-time-and-a-half for the main religious holidays (from 
midday on the preceding day until 10 p.m. on the last day of the holiday), 
or in certain cases only double time. No special premium is paid for 
ordinary shift work other than for the night shift, but workers on a 
two-shift or three-shift system who are called upon to work a special 
shift on weekdays are paid time-and-a-quarter for the first two hours 
and time-and-a-half thereafter. The rate is double-time-and-a-half for 
Sundays and public holidays. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany the model collective agree- 
ment for the chemical industries lays down 10 per cent. as the premium 
for ordinary night work and 15 per cent. for exceptional night work. 
Time-and-a-half is paid for Sundays and public holidays, double time 
for public holidays falling on a weekday and double-time-and-a-half for 
certain specified public holidays. 

In France the national collective agreement for the chemical indus- 
tries provides for a special night premium (known as panier de nuit) 
equivalent to one-and-a-half times the minimum hourly wage for an 
unskilled labourer. If the change-over is at midnight, this wage is paid 
to one of the shifts only. A premium calculated on precisely the same 
basis is provided for also in the parts of the agreement applying specially 
to salaried employees, including technical staff and draughtsmen, and 
to supervisors. 
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Under the collective agreement for the region of Basle, the centre 
of the Swiss chemical industry, a fixed premium of 20 centimes an hour 
is paid for the day shift (between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m.) and a percentage 
premium (50 per cent.) for the night shift. Time-and-three-quarters is 
paid for Sundays and holidays (midnight to midnight). A similar 
practice is followed in other countries. 

In some countries all shift work premiums are expressed in per- 
centages. The Italian national collective agreement for the chemical 
industries lays down a 4 per cent. premium for the day shifts and a 25 
per cent. premium for the night shift. 

In Mexico a collective agreement in the chemical industry provides 
for continuous shift work consisting of an eight-and-a-half-hour day 
shift (normal hours of work: 8), an eight-hour mixed shift (normal hours 
of work: 74%) and a seven-and-a-half-hour night shift (normal hours 
of work: 7). The extra half-hour worked by each shift is paid at double 
the normal rate. 


SYSTEMS OF OVERTIME PAYMENT 


The term “ overtime” is normally used to cover hours worked in 
excess of standard daily or weekly hours ; in some countries, however, 
hours worked outside the normal daily or weekly schedule, even if stand- 
ard hours are not exceeded, are considered under the same heading and 
are paid at the usual overtime rates. 

Broadly speaking there are two ways of regulating overtime: to 
apply rigid legal restrictions with regard to the normal and additional 
hours of work, or to avoid rigid legal restriction, relying on the heavy 
burden of overtime rates as a dissuading influence. The first system 
is based essentially on social motives and normally takes the form of 
legislative standards. The second is inspired by economic considerations 
and is generally based on contractual provisions; it is therefore parti- 
cularly common in countries where the conditions of work in general 
are regulated by collective bargaining, e.g. the United States, the United 
Kingdom and some countries of the British Commonwealth. 

In the United States in particular both employers and workers are 
against strict statutory limitation of hours of work, in which they agree 
with the general policy followed by the Government. They prefer the 
system of negotiated hours of work in excess of which a far higher rate 
is payable, so that overtime working becomes too costly to operate 
beyond a certain point. This method is felt to make for rapid adaptation 
to the changing needs of production. 

As a general rule the aim of legal regulation is to safeguard the worker 
against possible abuses by establishing certain minimum standards of 
protection, such as the provision for overtime to be paid as time-and-a- 
quarter. Contractual regulation stresses economic advantages such as 
higher rates of pay, often requiring more than the legal minimum, in 
respect of overtime, work at night, work on Sundays or on public 
holidays, and shift work.! 


1The Second Session of the I.L.O. Chemical Industries Committee expressed its 
unanimous disapproval of systematic working of overtime, whatever the reasons advanced 
in order to justify it. The Third Session expressed the unanimous conviction that overtime 
should be kept to the absolute minimum. Official Bulletin, Vol. XX XIII, No. 4, 20 Dec. 
1950, and ibid., Vol. XX XV, No. 3, loc. cit. The Committee did not, however, put forward 
any specific proposals regarding either the normal limit of hours of work or the rates to 
be paid beyond that limit. 
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There are no hard and fast rules about either system. They are both 
capable of considerable variation and frequently overlap. In countries 
where the two systems exist side by side, contractual provisions or 
arbitration awards generally apply the principles laid down in legislation, 
clarify what is not mentioned elsewhere or introduce more advantageous 
provisions. 


Remuneration for Overtime 


In countries where both forms of regulation exist, collective 
agreements generally provide for higher rates than the legal minimum. 
There are very few cases in which the overtime premium falls below the 
25 per cent. minimum prescribed in the relevant international labour 
Conventions. Depending on the total hours worked the premium may 
be paid either at a flat rate or on a progressive scale. 

In some countries, e.g. the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, 
Japan and Switzerland, the legally prescribed flat rate is 25 per cent. 
and no higher rate has been negotiated by collective agreement. But the 
model collective agreement for the chemical industries in the Federal 
Republic of Germany requires time-and-a-half to be paid for Sundays, 
double time for certain public holidays falling on weekdays and double- 
time-and-a-half for 1 May and certain listed religious holidays. Under 
the collective agreement applying to the chemical industries in the Basle 
region the normal 25 per cent. increase rises to 50 per cent. for overtime 
worked at night, between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m., and to 75 per cent. for 
Sundays and holidays. 

The 50 per cent. flat increase required by legislation in Argentina 
(100 per cent. for public holidays), in Austria and in the United States 
is generally reproduced in the collective agreements negotiated for the 
chemical industries. In Austria, under the model collective agreement 
for the chemical industries, the increase of 50 per cent. for normal over- 
time rises to 100 per cent. after 8 p.m. and on public holidays and to 200 
per cent. for Sundays. In the United States many collective agreements 
lay down the 50 per cent. increase for any work in excess of eight hours 
a day or 40 hours a week. Other agreements provide for the same rate 
for the sixth day provided the worker concerned has worked full-time 
during the five preceding days. Several require an increase of 100 per 
cent. for work on Sundays. Some agreements provide for double time 
on Sundays, and others apply a progressive scale of 50 per cent. for work 
in excess of eight hours a day and 100 per cent. after the twelfth con- 
secutive hour. 

In Canada time-and-a-half is the rate most commonly agreed for 
overtime worked beyond the normal daily or weekly hours. The same 
rate usually applies for Sundays or the seventh day of work, although 
some agreements provide for double time. 

In India, Mexico and elsewhere there is legislation providing for 
double time in respect of all overtime. 

Certain countries apply progressive scales of varying extent, either 
under legislation or, more frequently, under collective agreements in 
the chemical industries. In France both legislative provisions and the 
national collective agreement for the chemical industries lay down an 
increase of not less than 25 per cent. of the hourly wage for the first eight 
hours worked in excess of the normal 40-hour week, and not less than 
50 per cent. thereafter. 

By legislation in Belgium and by collective agreement in the United 
Kingdom, the rate is 25 per cent. for the first two hours and 50 per cent. 
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thereafter. In Belgium it is 100 per cent. on Sundays and public 
holidays. In Italy the national collective agreement for the chemical 
industries prescribes a 25 per cent. increase for the first overtime hour 
worked in daytime, and 35 per cent. for the following hours, but these 
figures are increased to 60 per cent. and 75 per cent. respectively for 
night time. For Sundays and public holidays the rate is 70 per cent. 

In other countries collective agreements prescribe a broader, more 
varied scale of premiums. In Denmark, for example, several agreements 
provide for time-and-a-quarter for the first hour of weekday overtime, 
plus half the cost-of-living allowance, time-and-a-third for the second 
hour, time-and-a-half for the third hour and double time thereafter. In 
some cases time-and-a-half is paid for both the third and the fourth 
hours, and double time thereafter. For Sundays and public holidays, 
time-and-a-half is paid between 7 a.m. and midday, and double time 
thereafter. Several collective agreements in Norway keep to the 25 per 
cent. minimum increase prescribed by law for the first two hours of 
overtime on the first five days of the week, but make it 50 per cent. 
thereafter, and 100 per cent. after 9 p.m., provided that the person 
concerned has worked either half or all his normal hours, depending on 
the circumstances. Double time is paid for Saturdays and for days 
preceding public holidays after normal hours of work, for Sundays and 
for public holidays (until 10 p.m.). 

In Australia there have been arbitration awards for the chemical 
industries that set the increase rate at 25 per cent. for the first two hours 
(in certain recent cases 50 per cent. for the first four hours), and at 100 
per cent. thereafter and for Saturdays. 

In Sweden there are agreements providing for a 35 per cent. increase 
in respect of the first two hours worked in excess of what is normal in a 
24-hour cycle. Hours worked thereafter on weekdays and Saturdays 
are paid as time-and-a-half, some agreements stipulating that the over- 
time should follow immediately on the normal hours of work, and 
Sundays and public holidays are paid as double time. Under other 
agreements an immediate 50 per cent. premium is in effect for all over- 
time. In certain cases it is not a percentage increase but a special sliding 
scale determined by qualifications and seniority. The rate will then 
range from 82 to 104 6re an hour for the first two hours, from 117 to 
135 6re an hour thereafter and for Saturdays and from 233 to 269 Gre 
for Sundays and public holidays and during annual holidays. In other 
cases instead of a sliding scale there is a special flat rate for weekdays, 
which is doubled for public holidays. 

In Finland and in Poland legislation provides for a 50 per cent. 
increase for the first two hours and 100 per cent. thereafter. Double 
time is paid for Sunday working in Poland and double-time-and-a-half 
in Finland both for Sundays and religious holidays. 


SUMMARY 


The premiums for shift work agreed by collective negotiation in the 
chemical industries range between 3 and 20 per cent. of the basic 
hourly wage, although the rate most commonly paid is from 5 to 10 per 
cent., except for the night shift. The morning shift is paid the lowest 
premium rate, if any at all. The highest rates are generally for the night 
shift or for work done between certain hours at night, and although in 
some countries 10 per cent. is still normal, in other cases the premium 
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is 25 or even 50 per cent. The rates on Sundays, weekends and public 
holidays are generally from 50 to 100 per cent., although some countries 
are now beginning to pay 150 per cent. for public holidays. The same 
broad conclusions generally apply where premiums are reckoned on a 
cash basis. 

The most common overtime premium would appear to be 25 per cent. 
for the first two hours. The figure generally stipulated thereafter is 50 
per cent., which recent regulations have come to take as a minimum. In 
some countries double time is paid immediately from the first hour of 
overtime, in others from the third or the fourth hour. The higher rates 
mentioned may also apply for nights, Saturday afternoons (or all day 
Saturday if a five-day week is worked), Sundays, and public holidays. 
Double time is fairly general in respect of the weekly rest day and public 
holidays. In some countries rates of up to treble time are paid for 
Sundays and, more especially, for certain public holidays. 
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The political development of Africa in the past decade has been spectacu- 
lar. Its economic development, though less striking, has nevertheless been 
considerable. Production, particularly of primary goods, has increased and 
Africa is now an important customer on the world market. This United 
Nations survey presents the new situation. The first chapter describes the 
structural aspects of the African Ccntinent, with reference to population, 
agriculture, industry, mineral production, income and expenditure. One of 
the points emerging from the study (in Chapter 2) of growth trends in the 
various branches of the economy is that although industry has expanded 
quite considerably in most countries a major proportion of the income derived 
from exports of primary goods has still to be used up in paying for imports 
of manufactured goods. In particular, almost all machinery and equipment 
has to be imported. The development of external trade is discussed in 
Chapter 3, particular attention being given to the problem of commodity 
price fluctuation ; it is in fact one of the declared aims of the African coun- 
tries to expand the range of their production and of their exports. The final 
chapter stresses the prime importance of capital formation and public spend- 
ing policies in the economic and social development of the African countries. 

There are numerous tables and two maps. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 


Urbanization in Asia and the Far East, Proceedings of the Joint United 
Nations/UNESCO Seminar (in cooperation with the I.L.0.), Bangkok, 


1 The first three manuals, Co-operation (1956), Social Security (1958) and Freedom of Association (1959) 
have been published by the I.L.O., in Arabic, English, French, German, Hindi, Japanese, Spanish and Urdu ; 
Chinese and Tamil versions of Co-operation are in preparation. 
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8-18 August, 1956. Calcutta, Unesco Research Centre on the Social 
Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia, 1959. 286 pp. $1.20; 
7s. 6d. ; 4.50 new French francs. 


European Coal and Steel Community. 


La représentation des travailleurs sur le plan de l’entreprise dans le droit des 
pays membres de la C.E.C.A. By G. Boitpt, P. Duranp and others, 
Droit du travail ; Vol. I11. Luxembourg, 1959. 348 pp. 


Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. 


A Comparison of National Output and Productivity of the United Kingdom and 
the United States. By Deborah PaicE and Gottfried BomBacu. Introduc- 
tion by Milton GirBertT. Joint Study by the O.E.E.C. and the Depart- 
ment of Applied Economics, University of Cambridge. Paris and 
Cambridge, 1959. 245 pp. 21s. ; $3.50; 14 new French francs ; 14 Swiss 
francs ; 11.90 marks. 

This is to be regarded as a pilot study, enabling the theoretical and 
statistical problems raised by international comparisons of national output 
and labour productivity to be examined in greater detail. Copious appendices, 
taking up more than half the volume, deal in particular with considerations 
of method. The choice of the United Kingdom and the United States as the 
terms of comparison was due mainly to the wealth of statistical series 
available in respect of these two countries. The comparisons are not con- 
fined to a juxtaposition of the over-all results obtained in the two economies, 
but relate also to the various industries which contribute to national output 
in both cases. 


Towards a New Energy Pattern in Europe. Report of the Energy Advisory 
Commission, under the chairmanship of Professor Austin RosBInson. 
Paris, 1960. 125 pp. 6 new French francs ; 6 Swiss francs ; 5.10 marks ; 
9s. ; $1.50. 


In a first report published by the O.E.E.C. in 1956 and entitled Europe’s 
Growing Needs of Energy—How Can They Be Met?, the conclusion was 
reached that the energy situation must be periodically reviewed. This new 
study appears at a time when the chronic shortage of primary fuels which 
then characterised the European economy has been replaced by brisk com- 
petition between different forms of energy ; the Committee seeks the lessons 
to be drawn from this reversal. After examining recent trends regarding 
energy consumption in Europe, it sets out various estimates of the total 
demand in 1965 and 1975 and to a large extent endorses the conclusions 
already reached. Having thus made a forecast of global “ mid-term ” needs, 
the Committee attempts to ascertain the contribution that will be required 
of each of the various forms of energy. The means of meeting this demand 
are examined next—indigenous supplies, nuclear energy, importation (par- 
ticularly of oil, natural gas and coal). Considerable investment seems indis- 
pensable and the report makes an over-all evaluation of this. The scale of the 
effort which will be necessary calls for a policy of co-ordinated development 
in which long-term considerations must be decisive. In particular, it should 
be possible by collective action to find new markets for coal and natural gas. 


Other Publications * 
General. 


ALLais, Maurice. L’Europe unie, route de la prospérité. Grand prix de la 
Communauté atlantique. Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1960. 368 pp. 22 new 
French francs. 


* Mention of a book without a note does not preclude publication of a note in a subsequent issue of 
the Review. 
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The author, a liberal economist and a supporter of the market economy, 
believes that if the West is to survive economically it must gradually become 
a genuine community, the economic implication of which would be the 
removal of all obstacles to the free exchange of the factors of production. 
The first stage must be the economic integration of Europe, and the creation 
of the European Economic Community (E.E.C.) marks a first decisive step 
in that direction. This work deals in particular with the prospects opened 
up by an effective common market pol the obstacles in its path. 

The first part considers why there should be such differences in standard 
of living and level of productivity between the United States and Europe, 
and concludes that there are very considerable advantages to be derived 
from the creation of an effective common market in Europe. The second 
part considers what are the requirements for such a market. In the 
perspective of the E.E.C. the author, dismissing a number of imaginary 
problems, focuses attention on the real obstacles to be overcome. He goes 
on in the third part to consider in detail what is needed for effective economic 
unity in Europe and what are the broad lines to be followed towards 
economic liberalisation, with particular reference to convertibility, and to 
the free movement of goods, capital and persons. The fourth part examines 
the lessons to be learnt from what has already been done. It discusses the 
European Coal and Steel Community and the Common Market, and analyses 
the conflict between the latter and the projected free trade area. The author 
draws the broad lines of a possible solution which would avoid splitting 
Europe—the creation of an Atlantic economic community following the 
long-term goal of complete free trade throughout the Atlantic countries, 
although its short-term policy would inevitably be to extend the Common 
Market rather than to establish a general free trade area. In the light of the 
present political situation, the last part attempts to outline the proper 
policy for the West in order to safeguard its future and to accomplish the 
enormous progress of which recent developments have given an inkling. 

There are three large appendices containing the technical material used 
by the author and the statistics on which he has drawn. 


CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE. China and the United 
Nations. Report of a Study Group set up by the China Institute of 
International Affairs. National Studies on International Organization, 
No. 18. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 1959. xi+285 pp. 
$3. 


— Italy and the United Nations. Report of a Study Group set up by the Italian 
Society for International Organization. National Studies on International 
Organization, No. 12. New York, Manhattan Publishing Company, 
1959. xiii+208 pp. $3. 


Jlarospckan, E. HW. Comsneie pecny6auxu Cpedxneii Azsuu. Moscow, Yunegrus, 
1959. 190 pp. 5 roubles. 


The Soviet Republics of Central Asia, by E. I. Lagovskaia. 


LesBeur, Annie M.-D. Les populations du Tchad (Nord du 10™¢ paraliéle). 
Monographies ethnologiques africaines publiées sous le patronage de 
l'Institut international africain. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1959. 130 pp. 10 new French francs. 


Martz, John D. Central America, the Crisis and the Challenge. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1959. ix+356 pp. $7.50. 


TISSENBAUM, Mariano R. El derecho publico provincial y el constituciona- 
lismo social. Buenos Aires, Instituto de Derecho del Trabajo “ Juan B. 
Alberdi”, Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias Sociales, Universidad Nacional 
de Tucuman, 1959. 173 pp. 


Witcus, A. Curtis (editor). The Caribbean : Natural Resources. Gainesville, 
University of Florida Press, 1959. xxi+315 pp. 
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Social and Economic Questions. 


Anammves, Il. M. Dkonomuyeckoe pationupoeanue CCCP. Moscow, Tocnnanus- 
maT, 1959. 263 pp. 9 roubles. 


The economic regions of the U.S.S.R., by P. M. Alampiev. 


Arbeitszeit und Produktivitat. Untersuchungsergebnisse wissenschaftlicher 
Forschungsinstitute. 1. Band: Branchen- und _ betriebswirtschaftliche 
Untersuchungen, durchgefiihrt vom Ifo-Institut fiir Wirtschaftsforschung, 
Miinchen. Il. Band: Ganztétige Arbeitsablaufuntersuchungen an 200 
Arbeitsplatzen, durchgefiihrt vom Max-Planch-Institut fiir Arbeitsphy- 
stologie, Dortmund. Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1958 and 1959. Vol. I: 
107 pp. 30.40 marks ; Vol. II: 93 pp. 18.60 marks. 


ARDANT, Gabriel. Le monde en friche. Paris, Presses universitaires de 
France, 1959. 307 pp. 14 new French francs. 


The “ waste lands ” of the title are the underdeveloped countries, which 
included a few years ago two-thirds of the world’s population and 17 per 
cent. of its total resources. The author attempts to work out the main lines 
of a solution for the problem of underdevelopment. 

In Part I he begins by deflating the “ illusions ” which tend to hamper 
the search for genuine solutions for this major problem of our century 
because they conceal or deform the truth. The first such illusion is that the 
present situation of the underdeveloped countries does not differ widely, 
in aggregate, from the position of the Western European countries at the 
end of the eighteenth century and that it is therefore only necessary to “ let 
them be ” and to encourage their imitation of European-type development ; 
but in reality, the author points out, the underdeveloped countries cannot 
wait, and in any case some characteristic conditions of pre-capitalist Europe 
do not recur in their case at the present time. The second illusion is that 
external aid (technical and financial co-operation) can be regarded as 
essentially appropriate for a solution of the underdeveloped countries’ 
problems ; but the disparity between this aid and effective requirements 
remains and must remain enormous. 

Once these illusions have been dissipated, the author continues, the only 
alternative is for the underdeveloped countries to face their problems 
themselves without waiting for assistance on which they cannot count. 
How are they to do this? By making use of the neglected wealth, the 
dormant capital that is directly accessible to them in the form of their own 
human potential ; the labour force now unemployed can create the effective 
capital that is lacking, and the untapped reservoir of intelligence represents 
potential progress through greater productivity of available equipment. 

It is along the lines thus traced that the author pursues his argument. 
The second part of the book, dealing with full employment, shows how the 
obstacles which prevent this first step towards progress can be overcome. 
However, full employment must be directed towards priority execution of 
the most urgent investment projects ; so planning will be necessary and 
this planning is the subject of Part III. Intellectual investment and its 
problems are next considered, as also (in Part V) are the other factors— 
health, demographic, social and political—which affect development. 
However, the author stresses that the latter depend—to a much greater 
extent than is commonly believed—on the factors mentioned above. 

The conclusion is that, in the main, the underdeveloped countries can 
and must solve their own problems, This does not mean, of course, that the 
economically developed countries may cease to be concerned in the matter ; 
on the contrary, they must help to reduce world disparity of growth by 
correcting their own imbalances, ensuring full employment at home and thus 
helping to stabilise export markets for the raw materials produced by under- 
developed countries. 


BERLE, Adolf A. Power without Property, a New Development in American 
Political Economy. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 1959. 
vili+ 184 pp. $3.75. 
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CLtecc, H. A. A New Approach to Industrial Democracy. Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1960. viii+140 pp. 


Davin, Louis E., DEGEER, Léon, and PaELINcK, Jean. Dynamique écono- 
mique de la région liégeoise. Publié avec le concours de la Fondation 
universitaire. Liége, Editions de 1’A.S.B.L. “Le Grand Liége”, 1959. 
358 pp. 250 Belgian francs. 

The problems of regional growth do not arise only in districts where 
economic life is stagnating; the continued expansion of active areas may be 
threatened if the immediate production potential is inadequate. This is the 
case with overemployed economic zones such as the Liége industrial region, 
where a further stage of growth cannot be entered save on three inter- 
dependent conditions—a change in the manpower structure, technological 
progress and changes in industrial allocation. The first part of the book 
deals—against this background—-with manpower problems ; it attempts to 
sketch the main lines of a policy that will fit the needs of regional growth. 
However, manpower is not everything, and the second part tackles the 
material and technical aspects of a policy of regional revival—the economy 
must be harnessed to dynamic industries, industries with a future ; economic 
life must be organised along paths on which a new start is ible ; and an 
appropriate financial and credit structure must also be built up. The third 
and last part of the book stresses the action on the psychological front which 
must accompany any effort at revival if it is to have maximum chances of 
success. First of all scientific research should be encouraged and a sound 
link provided between industry and the universities ; moreover, the widest 
possible publicity should be given to the plan, and all those concerned should 
be induced to co-operate in giving the regional economy a fresh start. The 
best guarantee of success is the creation of a community spirit in this way. 

Three appendices deal respectively with the development of the structure 
of the Liége region since 1947, the chemical industry of the region, and the 
metal industry. The book closes with an ample bibliography. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. Economic Progress and 
Industrial Expansion, 1946-1959. Prepared, designed and printed under 
the direction of Alfred StENGER. Montreal, 1959. 292 pp. 


DriEBOLD, John. Automation : Its Impact on Business and Labor. And a 
Statement by the N.P.A. Committee on Automation. Planning Pamphlet 
No. 106. Washington, National Planning Association, 1959. ix+64 pp. 
$1. 


Dores, Maria Elsa. O coeficiente capital-produto. Estudos de economia 
aplicada, No. 8. Lisbon, Associacgéo Industria Portuguesa, 1960. 58 pp. 


DuMONTIER, Jacques, and TEIssEDRE, Jean (editors). L’économie francaise. 
Paris, La Documentation francaise, 1959. 255 pp. 8.60 new French 
francs. 


This popular work written for the general public, with numerous photo- 
graphs and several maps and graphs, presents the essential facts and figures 
of French economic life, as well as a brief description of economic legislation 
in France. The first part analyses the different branches of industry and 
agriculture, and the second deals briefly with such questions as the national 
income, population, prices and wages, the national budget, the banks, 
foreign trade, reconstruction and development projects. 


GERHARDSEN, Gerhard Meidell. Det norske eksperiment i India. Oslo, 
Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, 1959. 150 pp. 


INSTITUT DE SCIENCE ECONOMIQUE APPLIQUEE. Développement, croissance, 
progrés. Maroc-Tunisie. By F. PERroux, E. GANNAGE, R. LENoIR, 
C. ZarKA. Cahiers de l'Institut de science économique appliquée, n° 94, 
nov. 1959 (Série F, n° 12), publication trimestrielle (numéro spécial). 
Paris, I1.S.E.A., 1959. 183 pp.+graphs. 
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Of the five articles which make up this little book, the first three are 
essentially theoretical. 

In the opening monograph Professor Perroux discusses the distinction 
which should be made between “ areas of development ” and “ centres of 
progress ”, and what this distinction implies in economic policy. The im- 
portant thing, he says, is not so much to achieve development—bringing 
potential resources into operation and enhancing the real product—but to 
render backward economies more progressive, to make them capable of 
spreading economic and technical innovations at the highest speed and 
lowest human cost. Nowadays information on technical progress is dissemin- 
ated by a number of agencies, which the author reviews briefly as regards the 
territories of the French Community in particular ; but more radical action 
must take the form of a systematic adjustment of the human medium in 
which innovations are to be effected. “ It is new economic forms of produc- 
tion and trade that are being introduced and these cannot in practice be 
se ted from social and mental attitudes.” The only reasonable and 
efficient way of going about development is therefore to establish centres of 
progress, i.e. “ groups of human beings capable of absorbing, co-ordinating 
and interpreting technical progress and the structures of the West”. 
Evidently neither the multiplication of areas of technical or economic de- 
velopment nor the establishment of material networks of communication 
between them is sufficient to make a society economically progressive. 
“ We still need active transformation of men by men, i.e. the establishment 
of forms of communication and transmission adjusted to people as they 
are.” Dissemination of basic education and extension of school systems 
appear from this standpoint as essential elements in conditioning the human 
medium within which information is distributed. 

In the second article Mr. E. Gannagé reflects briefly on disguised un- 
employment, which incidentally he prefers to call “ quasi-underemployment ”. 
Having defined this concept and the reasons for the phenomenon, he devotes 
a few paragraphs to the problems of its elimination. 

The third contribution, by Professor Zarka, is a study of the distinction 
between “ growth ” and “ development ” in the scientific writings on under- 
developed countries. In fact, however, this article greatly exceeds the limits 
of pure terminology and gives a succinct outline of the most eminent theories 
on this subject. 

The last two articles bring the reader back to practical affairs. First, in 
“ Results of an Experiment : the Moroccan Economy Tested by Independ- 
ence ”, Mr. R. Lenoir examines the development of the Moroccan economy 
from 1954 to 1957 ; his conclusion is that, despite the efforts made by that 
date, independent Morocco must realise more fully the problems before it 
and ought to have international assistance on the scale of its needs, which 
are great. Finally Professor Zarka deals with “ Some Aspects of Economic 
Achievement in Tunisia 1881-1954”. This article, well-documented and 
illustrated with many diagrams, brings out the characteristics of Tunisian 
economic development under the French Protectorate. 


— Humanités. Economie, ethnologie, sociologie. Cahiers de l'Institut de science 
économique appliquée, n° 95, nov. 1959 (Série V, n° 1), publication 
trimestrielle (numéro spécial). Paris, I1.S.E.A., 1959. 154 pp. 


— Recherches et dialogues philosophiques et économiques (7). By C. Ltvt- 
Strauss, G. Gurvitcn, G. SISMONDON, etc. Cahiers de l'Institut, n° 99, 
mars 1960 (Série M, n° 7). Publication trimes¢rielle. Paris, 1960. 126 pp. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION OF FREE TRADE UNIONS. Foreign Invest- 
ment in Economically Underdeveloped Countries. Brussels, 1959. 108 pp. 
$1; 7s. 


Kenarun, HW. K. Cemuaemxa cmaaunepadcxot o6aacmu, 1959-1965. Stalingrad, 
CranuHrpanckoe KHWDKHOE H3laTeIbCTBO, 1959. 130 pp. 3.60 roubles. 


The seven-year plan for the Stalingrad region, 1959-65, by I. K. Jelagine. 
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Lipset, Seymour Martin, and Benprx, Reinhard. Social Mcbility in Indus- 
trial Society. London, Melbourne, Toronto, Heinemann, 1959. xxi+ 
309 pp. 30s. 


Manta, Luigi. Che cosa é il Mercato Comune? Quel che il cittadino deve 
sapere. Quel che il produttore deve fave. Milan, Agenzia Editoriale 
Internazionale Organizzazioni Universali, Romano Romani Editore, 
1960. xx+254 pp. 1,250 liras. 


MINISTERE DES AFFAIRES ECONOMIQUES, Luxembourg. L’économie indus- 
trielle du Luxembourg. Résultats de l’enquéte annuelle sur la production 
industrielle, années 1951 a 1958. Cahiers économiques du Service 
d’études, n° 23. Luxembourg, Service d’études et de documentation 
économiques, 1960. 99 pp. 45 francs. 


MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC PLANNING, Western Nigeria. Western Region De- 
velopment Plan, 1960-65. Laid on the Tables of the Regional Legislature 
as Sessional Paper No. 17 of 1959. Ibadan, Government Printer, 1959. 
iv+55 pp. 

MONTENEGRO MAGALHAES, Jacy. Esbogo sdécio-econémico da economia indus- 
trial brasileira. Rio de Janeiro, Editora Leitura Ltda., 1960. 28 pp. 


MUKHERJEE, P. K. Economic Surveys in Under-developed Countries. A 
Study in Methodology. Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Madras, Asia 
Publishing House, 1959. 263 pp. 18.50 rupees. 

This is an evaluation of the technique of conducting rural economic 
surveys in underdeveloped countries, as well as an attempt to redefine and 
measure concepts in general usage in studies in agricultural economics. 
Examples from the Indian rural economy are taken for illustrative purposes. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first, labelled “ Historical and 
Descriptive ”, contains an evaluation of rural economic surveys in India, 
which the author finds largely inadequate as regards both methodology and 
their success in giving an integrated picture of the entire rural economy in 
terms of the prevailing dynamic social and economic forces at work. 

Part II, on “ The Economic Concepts and Their Measurability ”, contains 
a discussion of unemployment and underemployment, the latter being con- 
sidered much more important in rural areas of overpopulated economies. 
The author also examines farm wages and rural incomes, and the use of such 
data in measuring underemployment. 

In the final part Mr. Mukherjee discusses the design and execution of 
model sample surveys, recommending ways and means of overcoming 
existing limitations. 

Paris, Louis-Henri (editor). Histoire générale du travail. Vol. 1 : Préhistoire 
et antiquité, par L.-R. NouGiEeR, S. SAUNERON, P. GARELLI, F. Bourrior, 
R. Remonpvon. Postface d’André AymMarp. Vol. II : L’dge de l’artisanat, 
par Ph. Wo rr et F. Mauro. Paris, Nouvelle librairie de France, 
F, Sant’Andréa—J. G. Tronche, 1959. Vol. I : 390 pp. ; Vol. II : 374 pp. 

PROFIT SHARING RESEARCH FOUNDATION, An Extensive, Indexed Biblio- 
graphy of American Publications on Profit Sharing between 1940-1958, by 
Bertram L. MretzGerR. With the Research Needs of Profit Sharing, by 
J. J. Jeurinc. Evanston, Illinois, 1959. 40 pp. $1. 

RoBERTSON, Sir Dennis H. Lectures on Economic Principles, Vol. III. 
London, Staples Press, 1959. 164 pp. 

Rowe, J. W. F. Report on the Economy of the Seychelles and Its Future 
Development. Mahe, Seychelles, Government Printing Office, 1959. 
95 pp. 5 rupees. 

VicER, P. J. L’industrie devant l’automatisation. Paris, Editions “ Hommes 
et techniques ”, 1959. 144 pp. 

There is hardly a single book on automation which can avoid a long 
opening search for a definition : despite its extraordinary vogue, the word has 
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been variously interpreted. According to Mr. Viger, automation proceeds 
from a psychological attitude and is “ the technical and economic con- 
sequence of a spirit which tends towards the systematic use of automatic 
devices instead of human labour ”. Rather than a revolution, the coming of 
automation is thus a stage of technical development, the stage in which “ the 
direct participation of man in the act of production is no longer required ”. 

The book is intended for industrial employers and seeks no more than to 
fill in—from the special standpoint of managerial problems—the abundant 
literature already published on automation, which has been considered 
mainly in its technical, economic and social aspects. The aim is threefold : 
(1) to describe the phenomenon and its repercussions having regard to all the 
technical and economic elements which condition it and on which it has 
an effect ; (2) to stress the difficulties peculiar to a study of the problems of 
automation, due to the complex overlapping of the technical and economic 
variables concerned (the intuition of top management no longer suffices to 
enable a correct decision to be taken—it must be replaced by economic 
calculations) ; (3) to formulate guidance which may help, when decisions 
regarding capital investment have to be made, in choosing the solution which 
is most suitable from the technical as well as from the economic point of 
view. 

Within this framework the author explores the motives, both inside and 
outside the undertaking concerned, which may lead to automation. He 
states what conditions are indispensable to its introduction and extension 
(the degree of economic and technical advance in the environment, the scale 
of the undertaking’s market). He indicates what preliminary studies should 
be undertaken—on the possibility of remodelling the product, the technical 
characteristics of the intended production processes, and their effects on the 
economy of the establishment ; estimates of future demand ; a study of the 
scale and particular character of the financing that will be required. He 
points out where bottlenecks may arise (power, raw materials, personnel) 
and discusses whether a rise in wages provides a motive for automation—or 
indeed for capital investment in general. 

A chapter on the human factor highlights the importance of the part 
played by managers and supervisors in the process of automation. It briefly 
describes the attitude of the workers and their unions towards automation, 
and the action taken in some countries to eliminate or moderate the effects 
of technological unemployment, to make up for the prejudice caused by loss 
or change of job, and to re-employ displaced workers. 

Lastly the author studies the consequences which the choice of level of 
automation may have on management and indicates how to make this 
choice when an undertaking is being established or expanded. 

He concludes that it is in practice technically difficult and economically 
impossible to distinguish automation from advanced mechanisation. The 
problems with which the undertaking is faced are the same ; the difference 
now is the extent to which they arise. 

An abundant bibliography is appended. 


VOLKER, Robert. Betriebliche Partnerschaft als gestaltendes Element einer 
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735 pp. 
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A handbook on the application of the Labour Relations Act (1957), with 
text and comments. 


Management. 


GoossENs, Franz. Handbuch der Personalleitung, zugleich eine Einfiihrung 
in die Betriebssoziallehre. Vol. 1: Personalorganisation und Personal- 
fithrung. Vol. IL: Arbettsleistung, Lohn, Sozialwesen. Munich, Verlag 
Moderne Industrie, 1959. 978 pp. 


MILWARD, G. E. (editor). Organisation and Methods. A Service to Manage- 
ment. London, Macmillan & Co.; New York, St. Martin’s Press, 1959. 
xxxii+405 pp. 63s. 


PunskI, J., and Gatzow, A. Die technische Arbeitsnormung in der sozialisti- 
schen Industrie. Fifth German edition. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 
1959. 159 pp. 3 marks. 
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Taytor, James H. Personnel Administration, Evaluation and Executive Con- 
trol. New York, Toronto, London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 
ix+326 pp. 


Manpower. 


Anwar, Abdul Aziz. A Socio-Economic Survey of Industrial Labour in 
Selected Centres. Board of Economic Inquiry, Punjab (Pakistan), Pub- 
lication No. 122. General editor: M. Hassan. Punjab (Pakistan), 
Board of Economic Inquiry, 1959. vi+242 pp. 3 rupees. 

This is a report on a recent survey into the living and working conditions 
of workers employed in factories in five selected industrial centres in 
Pakistan. Carried out on a random sampling basis the survey covered 246 
factories and 2,934 workers in Lahore, Lyallpur, Rawalpindi, Multan and 
Sialkot. Part I of the report, based on the data collected in an investigation 
of the income and expenditure of the 2,934 families sampled, contains much 
useful information on the composition of the working-class family, level of 
literacy, housing conditions, income and expenditure pattern and extent of 
indebtedness. Part II is an analysis of working conditions in the 246 sampled 
factories and deals with such subjects as recruitment practices, the extent 
of shift work, absenteeism, the welfare facilities provided and the levels of 
wages. Part III is devoted to general topics, including the growth of trade 
unions in Pakistan during the last decade, unemployment and the Govern- 
ment’s labour policy. The report also contains a number of useful appendices, 
including a list of the labour laws and rules currently in force, a list of the 
I.L.O. Conventions so far ratified by Pakistan, and summaries of the main 
recommendations of the I.L.O. labour survey and manpower survey missions 
to Pakistan. 


Economic PLANNING AGENCY, Japan. Employment Structure and Business 
Fluctuations. Economic Bulletin No. 2. Tokyo, 1959. 108 pp. 
Vocational Guidance and Training. 


BattEy, Edward W. (editor). Scientific and Technical Education and 
Careers. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Viscount CHANDos. London, The 
Herbert Publishing Company, 1959. xvii+145 pp. 15s. 


Berufsausbildung in Industrie, Handel, Handwerk der Bundesrepublik Deutsch- 
land. Vocational Training for Trade, Industry and Handicrafts in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Paderborn, Verlag Ferdinand Schéningh, 
1960. 132 pp. 


McIntosH, Douglas, M. Educational Guidance and the Pool of Ability. Lon- 
don, University of London Press, 1959. 199 pp. 21s. 


Pacaup, Suzanne. La sélection professionnelle. “ Le Psychologue ”, collec- 
tion dirigée par Paul Fraisse. Paris, Presses universitaires de France, 
1959. 178 pp. 7 new French francs. 

In the first part of this book—on the general aspects of the subject— 
Suzanne Pacaud examines the relation between vocational selection and 
psychology applied to work study, and that between vocational selection 
and guidance. 

She shows that scientific selection is an indispensable tool for guidance 
towards a given occupation, for the engagement of personnel, for choice of an 
occupation in which to take a short course 0; training, for reintegration in an 
occupation in which the candidate has previously engaged, or for guidance 
on a change of occupation. If vocational guidance has remained an imperfect 
instrument, this is because selection is not yet sufficiently advanced. 

After a brief review of the historical origins of systematic selection, the 
author points out that the three basic methods (trade tests, “ skimming 
off ” the best juveniles on the basis of school results, and the elimination of 
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the “ unfit” through academic failures) are now used constantly in con- 
junction with experimental psychological and psycho-physiological selection, 
although of course they existed previously. 

The second part deals with such methodological questions as the psycho- 
logical aspects of the problem of the sample ; a general test of mental energy 
as against a series of specific tests ; psychological work study and the four 
techniques used for this purpose (analysis of movements, analysis of complex 
operations by means of provisional diagrams, self-observation and criticism, 
psychological and statistical analysis of mistakes). This kind of work 
analysis leads to the making of certain hypotheses regarding the functions 
required for performance of a given job oad Ge choice of the tests for these 
functions. The author examines ways of checking the validity of the initial 
hypothesis, of the individual tests chosen and of the whole battery. Still, 
whatever care is taken in work analysis and validity research, the results will 
not be satisfactory if the experimental tool itself remains imperfect ; a test 
cannot give valid results unless it is applied in strictly defined conditions ; 
those applying it must be constantly on the watch ; not a single element 
may be neglected. 

In conclusion the author points out that only by means of vocational 
selection extended to the national level can less gifted individuals be assured 
of finding their place in the world of employment without suffering from all 
its ups and downs. Thus conceived and extended to all trades and profes- 
sions, vocational selection will secure rational distribution of individuals 
according to their innate capacities plus acquired skill ; it might also be more 
closely linked to vocational guidance, which ideally should be postponed 
until the age of 16 or 17 years, when young persons become capable of choos- 
ing their careers independently and freely. 


Srymour, W. Douglas. Operator Training in Industry. London, Institute of 
Personnel Management, 1959. 52 pp. 7s. 6d. 


STATSMINISTERIET, TEKNIKERKOMMISSION, Denmark. Teknisk og Natur- 
videnskabelig Arbejdskraft. Betaenkning Nr. 229. Copenhagen, 1959. 
225 pp. 

The Committee on Technical and Scientific Personnel which prepared 
the present report was set up in 1956 by the Danish Prime Minister to study 
future trends in the demand for engineers, technicians and scientists in 
connection with technical development in Denmark, and to draw up a plan 
for a revised system of education which would provide the personnel required. 
Some of its past recommendations have already been implemented. The 
Committee is of the opinion that it is of decisive importance for the economic 
development of Denmark to increase the supply of technical and scientific 
manpower considerably ; it puts forward several proposals for accelerated 
training schemes for various categories of technicians, for changed admission 
requirements and for the expansion of building and other facilities, and 
points out that one of the ways of increasing the output of graduates from 
educational institutions would be to remove all barriers to the admission 
of suitable candidates. Certain changes in the primary and secondary 
school system and a reorganisation of the administration of education are 
also recommended. 

A mimeographed summary of the report in English}is included as an 
insert. 


Conditions of Work. 


BreneERT, Ernst. Die Entlohnung nach der Arbeitsleistung im Braunkohlen- 
bergbau. Fragen der Arbeits6konomik, Herausgeber Prof. Dr. Hans 
THALMANN, Heft 16. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1959. 167 pp. 5 marks. 


CLIQUET, Maurice. Politique de rémunération et d’intéressement. Préface de 
Jacques Dumont. Paris, Editions de l’entreprise moderne, 1959. 253 pp. 
19.80 new French francs. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH, Great Britain. 
Human Problems of Innovation. By Honor Croome. Based on a study 
of some Scottish firms by Tom Burns and G. M. STaLKErR. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1960. 36 pp. 2s. 6d. 


FLASCHE, Kurt, Lorenz, Arthur, and RrecHERs, Werner. Die Ausarbeitung, 
Einfiihrung und Handhabung des Gehaltsgruppenkatalogs. Schriften- 
reihe, Heft 22. Berlin, VEB Deutscher Zentralverlag, 1959. 102 pp. 


PLANITZER, Helmar. Die Entlohnung nach der Arbeitsleistung in den volkseige- 
nen Giitern. Fragen der Arbeitsébkonomik, Herausgeber Prof. Dr. Hans 
THALMANN, Heft 17. Berlin, Verlag Die Wirtschaft, 1959. 150 pp. 
4.80 marks. 


Social Security ; Public Health. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE, RESEARCH AND 
Statistics Division, Canada. Health Services for Public Assistance 
Recipients in Canada. Health Care Series No. 1, Second edition. Ottawa, 
1959. vi+66 pp. 

This publication brings up to date the material on special health care 
services for persons in receipt of old-age assistance, blind and disability 
allowances, mothers’ allowances or local relief, which was published in 1957.! 
Like the 1957 bulletin it contains detailed material on the programmes for 
the health care of public assistance recipients in British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Ontario and Nova Scotia, all of which have formal arrange- 
ments in this field, together with a summary description of the medical 
services available to such persons in the other provinces. It deals briefly 
with the federal-provincial hospital insurance plans, now in operation in 
nine of Canada’s ten provinces, which offer not only public assistance 


recipients but the population as a whole a range of standard ward hospital 
and diagnostic services.* 


Larson, Arthur. Know Your Social Security. Revised edition, 1959. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1959. xvi+240 pp. $3.50. 


Netter, F. La sécurité sociale et ses principes. Paris, Librairie Sirey, 1959. 
vi+415 pp. 

The author elaborates on the ideas previously developed in his Notions 
essentielles de sécurité sociale concerning the theory and practice of social 
security. He discusses the basic principles of social security at greater 
length than before, and introduces new sections on the international 
problems arising and on the adoption of social security in new and developing 
countries. These new elements, so fully justified by the development of 
social security in recent years, are of particular interest for the new and 
frequently original contribution they make to the study of trends and 
policies. 

The study is divided into six parts dealing respectively with the historical 
background and present-day trends; fields of application and coverage ; 
machinery ; economic, financial and political problems ; the organisation of 
institutions ; and international Conventions. 

The author’s observations are based essentially on his wide experience 
of the situation in France, but he does not restrict himself to a narrow 
national viewpoint and brings out the aspects of general interest for all 
experts in both the theory and the practice of the subject. His broad 
sociological, legal, economic, financial and administrative approach to the 
subject and his endeavour to show the social and political background with 
due consideration for the human and technical implications are the essential 
original contribution of his work. 


' Department of National Health and Welfare, Research and Statistics Division. Health Services for 
Public Assistance Recipients in Canada. Health Care Series No. 1, Ottawa, 1957. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX XIX, No. 3, Mar. 1959, pp. 245-272. 
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Most of the chapters have an extensive bibliography and there is an 
appendix with useful statistical information on the cost of social security 
in the principal countries. 


Living Conditions ; Workers’ Education. 


Boarp, Beryl (compiled and edited by). The Effect of Technological Progress 
on Education. A classified bibliography from British sources, 1945- 
1957. London, Hazleton Memorial Library, Institution of Production 
Engineers, 1959. iv+141 pp. 14s. 6d. 


CULLINGWORTH, J. B. Restraining Urban Growth. The Problem of Overspill. 
London, Fabian Research Series, 1960. 36 pp. 3s. 6d. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION AND WELFARE, United States. 
Selected References on Aging. An Annotated Bibliography Compiled for the 
Special Staff on Aging by the Library of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Washington, 1959. vi+110 pp. 50 cents. 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE SANIDAD, Spain. El nifio privado de ambiente 
familiar normal. Pregén doctrinal del “ Dia Universal del Nifio”, 
Nims. 263-264, enero-febrero 1960. Madrid, 1960. 41 pp. 


STADLER, K. R. Adult Education and European Co-operation. Leiden, 
A. W. Sythoff, 1960. 91 pp. 


Agriculture. 


AGRARSOZIALE GESELLSCHAFT E.V. GOTTINGEN. Agrarsoziale Probleme in 
der Européischen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft. Schriftenreihe fiir landliche 
Sozialfragen. Beitrage von S. L. MaANnsHoitt, E. W. HorstTer, W. 
HarrTKE, H. Scumatz, L.-G. Rasot, R. Toman usw. Heft 28. Hanover, 
Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 1959. 130 pp. 8.90 marks. 


— Nebenerwerbssiedlung heute. Mit Beitragen von G. Firzner, S. PALMER, 
G. ScHLENZ, F. HaBEL, K. STERNBERG, Th. ScHAPPER. Schriftenreihe 
fiir landliche Sozialfragen, Heft 29. Hanover, Verlag M. & H. Schaper, 
1959. 84 pp. Illustrated. 6.80 marks. 

Land settlement activities in the Federal Republic of Germany include 
the establishment of part-time farms, i.e. small agricultural units which 
require off-farm work to ensure an adequate income for the operator and his 
family. Such holdings are created with public assistance in the form of grants 
and credits for married wage earners in agriculture, workers employed in 
occupations related to agriculture and refugee farmers who, because of the 
shortage of land for settlement, cannot be provided with a full-time family 
farm. The aim is to give these people the opportunity to acquire land, to 
enable them to attain a certain degree of independence and to improve their 
social condition. 

This book contains several articles, each dealing with a particular aspect 
of settlement on part-time farms. The first article provides background in- 
formation on the different forms, the extent and the importance of part-time 
farming in general. The second is a review of the various measures taken by 
public authorities to promote settlement on part-time farms. The following 
three articles deal with the technical problems involved in the establishment 
of such farms, the main tasks and responsibilities of extension agents serving 
new part-time farmers and the input-output relationship on some 5,500 
part-time holdings in a district in northern Germany. An attempt is made in 
the last article to evaluate, on the basis of the present situation and trends, 
the future role of settlement activities aimed at promoting part-time farming. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, United 
States. Notes on the Agricultural Economies of the Countries in Africa. 
Part I: Northern Africa; I1 : Central and Western Africa; 111: Eastern 
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and Southern Africa, Washington, 1959. Part I: 37 pp.; Part II: 
53 pp. ; Part III: 69 pp. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, United States. Farm Labor Fact Book. Washington, 

1959. x+240 pp. $1. 

The growing attention being given by various groups in the United States 
to the conditions of farm workers has led to an examination by government 
departments and the United States Congress of possibilities for widening 
the present rather limited scope of labour legislation protecting workers in 
agriculture. In preparation for this task a number of publications are now 
appearing dealing with the lot of farm workers.’ 

This publication assembles under one cover various information—some 
of it hitherto unpublished—on farm workers in the United States. After 
analysing the total farm labour force and showing the relative importance 
of operator, unpaid family labour and hired labour, the report concentrates 
on the latter, including migrant workers. Information is given on the 
numerical importance of hired workers and the main characteristics of con- 
ditions of employment. A special chapter is devoted to wages, earnings and 
incomes of farm workers. 


EUROPEAN CONFEDERATION OF AGRICULTURE. 1/1/™¢ Assemblée générale de la 
C.E.A., 5-10 octobre 1959 & Palerme (Italie). Procés-verbal, résolutions, 
allocutions, rapports. Brougg (Switzerland), 1960. 296 pp. 


HaeEnscuH, Giinther, and HABERKAmP, Gisela. Dictionary of Agriculture. 
German, English, French, Spanish. Dictionnaire agricole. Diccionario de 
agricultura. Munich, Bonn, Vienna, B.L.V. Verlagsgesellschaft, 1959. 
xxiv +649 pp. 


Anosenko, ®. V.., and Taspunos, JI. 0. IkonomuKa u Opeanu3zayua cadoeodcmea 
u euxoepadapcmea. Moscow, Cenbxo3sru3, 1959. 379 pp. 6.70 roubles. 
Economics and organisation of market-gardening and vine-growing, by 

F. I. Ialovenko and L. G. Gavrilov. 


Kopanb, T. A. Copeenosanue CCCP u CLA 6 o6aacmu ceasckozo xo3aticmea. 
Moscow, Cenbxosru3, 1959. 160 pp. 2 roubles. 


Agriculture in the U.S.S.R. and the United States, by T. A. Koval. 


Myers, Robin. The Position of Farm Workers in Federal and State Legisla- 

tion. New York, National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, 1959. 

51 pp. 

Published by the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labour, an 
independent body with membership drawn from among prominent personali- 
ties and representatives of religious groups and trade unions, university 
professors, legislators, etc., this study shows the extent to which migratory 
and other farm workers in the United States are at present excluded from 
both federal and state labour legislation. The booklet analyses the position 
with respect to workmen’s compensation, minimum wages legislation, social 
security, and—with special reference to in-plant workers—eligibility for 
welfare assistance, and the regulation of transportation, housing, activities 
of crew leaders and labour contractors. 


Co-operation ; Handicrafts. 


ByORNBERG, Arne. Las poblaciones indigenas y el cooperativismo. Observa- 
ciones y experiencias del desarrollo del Programa andino en Bolivia. 
Estocolmo, Biblioteca e Instituto de Estudios Iberoamericanos de la 
Escuela de Ciencias Econémicas, 1959. 15 pp. 2 crowns. 


1 See also the study by Myers mentioned below. 
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CENTROSOYUZ PUBLISHING HousE. Co-operatives in the U.S.S.R. Translated 
from Russian by D. MysHNEe. Moscow, 1959. 174 pp. 

This study deals with the three basic forms of co-operation in the U.S.S.R. 
—agricultural (collective farms), consumers’ and industrial producers’ co- 
operatives—and describes their organisational structure and development, 
main features and objectives, activities and methods of work. 

It is pointed out that the activities of the co-operative organisations in 
the above groups are closely interconnected : the consumers’ co-operatives 
establish a wholesale and retail network in rural areas for trading in manu- 
factured goods and foodstuffs, and develop the processing industry ; the 
collective farms sell their goods to the consumers’ co-operatives ; the pro- 
ducers’ co-operatives do the same and buy raw materials sold by the collective 
farms. 

A chapter on co-operative education indicates that extensive educational 
work is conducted by the consumers’ co-operatives, which, in the early part 
of 1958, were running more than 200 educational establishments. The 
different types of educational centres, including vocational and trade schools, 
and the training courses available to the employees of co-operatives are 
briefly described. 

The study also contains interesting information on the Seven-Year Plan 
(1959-65) for the development and extension of the co-operative movement 
in the U.S.S.R. 
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le Moyen-Orient, Liileciler caddesi 26, Tophane, Istanbul, Turkey (“ Interlab Istanbul ”; Tel. 49 18 32 
and 44 13 42). 


BRANCH OFFICES 

tina: Mr. H. Ruiz Moreno, avenida Presidente R. Sdenz Pefia 615 (piso 7.°), Buenos Aires 
(“ Interlab Buenos Aires ”; Tel. 34-4943). 
Brazil: Mr. Pericles de Souza Monterro, Reparticio Internacional do Trabalho, Edificio do 
Ministério do Trabalho, 2.° andar, salas 216 a 220, avenida Presidente Antonio Carlos, Rio de 
Janeiro (“ Interlab Rio de Janeiro”; Tel. 42-0455). 
Canada: Mr. D. M. YouNG, Room 307, 202 Queen Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario (“ Interlab Ottawa ”; 
Tel. CE 3-9182). 
France: Mrs. A. JouUHAUX, 205 boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris VII*¢ (“ Interlab Paris ”; Tel. Littré 
92-02 and 92-03). 
Germany (Federal Republic): Mr. F. G. Sem, Hohenzollernstrasse 21, Bad Godesberg (“ Interlab 
Bonn ”; Tel. Bad Godesberg 2322 and 4322). 
India: Mr. V. K. R. MENON, 1-Mandi House, New Delhi (“ Interlab New Delhi”; Tel. 44481 
and 47567). 
Italy: Mr. G. GA.tone, Villa Aldobrandini, 28 Via Panisperna, Rome (“Interlab Roma”; 
Tel. 68 43 34). 
Japan: Mr. Y. SAkurRAl, Zenkoku-Choson-Kaikan, 17, 1-Chome, Nagata-Cho, Chiyoda-Ku, 
Tokyo (“ Interlab Tokyo ”). 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Mr. Ivan SAptcHikov, Petrovka 15, Apt. 23, Moscow K 9 
(“ Interlab Moscow ”). 
United Arab Republic: Mr. A. El MARAGHI, | Soliman Pacha Street, Soussa Building, Flat 83, Cairo 
(“ Interlab Cairo”; Tel. 25881). 
United Kingdom: Sir Guildhaume Myrppin-Evans, K.C.M.G., C.B., 38-39 Parliament Street, 
London, S.W.1 (“ Interlab London ”; Tel. Whitehall 1437). 
United States: Mr. Ralph WriGur, 917 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. (* Interlab Washing- 
ton ”; Tel. District 7-9120). 

CORRESPONDENTS 

Australia: Mr. Ian G. SHARP, Department of Labour and National Service, 125 Swanston Street, 
Melbourne, C.1, Victoria (“ Sharp Colabour Melbourne ”; Tel. MF 8482). 
Austria: Dr. Josef HAMMERL, Bundesministerium fiir Soziale Verwaltung, Stubenring 1, Regierungs- 
gebaude, Vienna (Tel. 62 16 01). 
Belgium: Mr. J. FArFcHAMpPs, 58 rue Belliard, Brussels (“ Interlab Bruxelles ”; Tel. 11 57 92). 
Bolivia: Mr. R. Caprices Rico, Edificio Caja de Seguro y Ahorro Obrero, 3.°* piso, La Paz 
(* Interlab La Paz”; Tel. 3436, Int. 19). 


(Continued verleaf) 





